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Sure enough, in fifteen minutes, after a flight of interesting 
oratory, the speaker looked at the watch; and, after a pause, 
with a puzzled look, he said, “I looked at the watch when 
I began, but I have forgotten when it was.” Speakers fre- 
quently have this experience. Two things betray those who 
are speaking. For them time fairly flies away. Three 
minutes to a speaker seems no longer than one minute does 
to the hearer. Let any one test himself by holding a watch 
silently for a minute, and then note the lapse of a minute 
while he is speaking aloud. Then, again, an address that 
one can read silently in five minutes will take seven if read 
aloud without an audience, and ten or fifteen according to 
the size of the room in which it is delivered and the inten- 
tion of the speaker to be heard by every person in it. 


od 


Bisoor Payne of the African Methodist Church visited 
Paris in the time of Napoleon III. He was received with- 
out reference to his color, and treated as a distinguished per- 
sonage, because of his ecclesiastical rank, which in Europe 
counts for more than it does in America. Talking of his 
experiences in Paris and of the prejudice against him in this 
country on account of his color, the bishop told us of certain 
Americans who always refused to accord to him any social 
recognition. These people were in Paris at the time the 
bishop made his visit; and, with great delight and apprecia- 
tion of the humorous side of the situation, he described the 
astonishment of these Americans when they met him walking 
arm in arm with men of eminent station, who were socially 
far beyond their reach. 

& 


Tose who discuss the self-surrender of the Son of God 
in the act of incarnation in the person of Jesus, ward off 
criticism, in regard to the impossibility of the act, by saying 
that human knowledge is not competent to discuss the pos- 
sibilities in the case. Admitting that, still it must remain 
true that, with all the limitations of knowledge and power 
accepted by the second person of the Trinity, while dwell- 
ing in human flesh, it still must have been true that, as dis- 
tinguished from the person of Jesus, the Father and the 
Spirit, or, as Unitarians would express it, the spirit of God, 
was still active, and without limitations of knowledge and 
power. The personality of God was not veiled ; nor was any 
part of the power of God, outside of the person of Jesus, 
hindered in its operation because God was manifest in the 
flesh. 

we 


From ew India we print a paragraph which may furnish 
an explanation of the supremacy of the English race in 
India: “An American physiologist is said to be responsible 
for the very bold opinion that, while the European races are 
all nerves, ready to explode at any moment, the Asiatics 
are practically devoid of the neurotic element of the human 
constitution. Making due allowance for the exaggerations 
of expert opinion, it must be admitted that there is a good 
deal of truth in this verdict, And this intense nervousness, 
this electric restlessness and energy, are undoubtedly among 
the most predominant features of European life. If here in 
India everything is so disgustingly restful, there in Europe 
everything is again painfully restless. This restfulness in 
India is due to many causes, and is of diverse complexions. 
In a few, in the saint and the sage, it is the restfulness of 
that peace which passeth the understanding, and which comes 
through a deep and abiding sense of the Divine Presence. 
But with the vast majority of our people this restfulness is 
indicative of low vitality, sexless inertia, and selfish indolence. 
The restlessness that characterizes European civilization 
claims also many causes and is of diverse character. In the 
pious Christian it is the restlessness of a divine passion,— 
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love of God and love of man. In the patriot and the philan- 
thropist it is due to a burning sense of wrong, and a torment- 
ing impatience under all sorts of restraints, whether man- 
made or God-made. With the vast majority, however, it is 
born purely of inordinate greed and unbridled passions. 
But, despite its many evil tendencies, it must be admitted 
that this intense restlessness of the European races is a posi- 
tive proof of their strength and vitality, as on the contrary 
this restfulness and inertia of Indian life is an evidence of 
our low stamina and feeble strength.” 


Thanksgiving. 


Since man began to think about himself and the world in 
which he lives, and the spaces that surround it, there never 
has been a time void of wonderland delight. The miracles of 
modern science, awe-inspiring as they are, are not more so 
than the early discoveries made by those who noted the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the places and the lengths 
of the shadows cast by them on the earth, and the accompany- 
ing changes of night and day and the seasons. Man had 
lived a long time upon the earth before he knew how to 
mark the passage of time and to date the regular seasons. 
When he discovered that during the time occupied by the 
phases of twelve or thirteen moons, all the changes of the 
year occurred, he began to plan his work accordingly; but 
it was long before he discovered the-law of regularity in the 
coming and going of the heavenly bodies. He supposed 
that they were under the control of spirits, and that, acting 
under them, priests and prophets were intrusted with the 
power to hasten or to retard their coming, and at any time 
to change the influences which they might bring. The many 
devices by which in ancient Egypt and other lands the 
motions of the constellations were marked and the changes 
of the season registered involved knowledge given to but 
few, and by them guarded as a secret to be imparted to the 
multitude only on solemn occasions. 

These ancient scientific ideas have mostly been displaced 
by modern knowledge ; but astrology still survives, and the 
idea that the season may be made good or bad for hunters 
and husbandmen by the prayers of the clergy comes to 
expression in all times of agricultural distress. Pestilence, 
drought, and famine still furnish occasions for days of humil- 
jation, fasting, and prayer; and in advance of the planting 
the attempt is made to propitiate the Lord of the harvest. 

Bat, for the most part, the modern world has more faith in 
the predictions of the Weather Bureau than in the prophecies 
of bishops and archbishops. Like all the modes of evolu- 
tion which have accompanied the production of graceful and 
beautiful forms of life, this progress from the early science 
of the world to modern faith is one of the most comforting 
and delightful. Man has been freed from a thousand fears: 
he has been released from the superstitions of priests, from 
the tyranny of the learned, and from the dark shadows 
which his own ignorance peopled with demoniac horrors. 
Not less, but more good people believe in God and utter to 
him thanksgiving because they think of him as the Father of 
Lights, in whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing: from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. This 
comparison which shows the invariable boutifulness of God, 
by likening him to the sun which has no phases, was a won- 
derful advance upon ancient thought. It shines out in an 
age of superstition, a foregleam of the light which is now 
filling the whole earth with the glory of God. Each age as 
it came and went carried with it its own assurance of faith; 
and, in ways that we cannot comprehend, men and women 
gained access to an infinite store of comfort and good will. 


Each age has had its new knowledge to offer, its new ex- 4 


planations of the riddle of life, its new shocks to faith, and 
the fresh difficulties which come with wider vision. ° 


NN 


—— 
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One by one the errors fall away, the doubts subside, the 
difficulties diminish, the obstacles to faith are moved, while 
knowledge grows from more to more, and faith shines with 
steadier light. New sentiments appear, more humane, more 
tender, and more useful, for the adornment of life, for the in- 
crease of sympathy, for the binding up of wounds, for the 
healing of the sinful, and increasing the blessedness of life. 

The thanksgiving which depends upon exceptional good 
fortune, which is offered for peculiar successes, and which 
goes upon the supposition that these are special signs of the 


‘favor of the Almighty, is no part of the deeper mood of 


gratitude, which trusts and hopes and blesses the Giver of all 
good, without reference to success or failure in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth and the prosecution of business, without ref- 
erence to the aspect of the seasons, and without reference to 
stormy winds or sunny skies. If it is not a happy circum- 
stance that, this universe being just what it is, we are in it 
with our chances of good and evil fortunes just as they are, 


' then there is no worthy ground for thanksgiving at all. 


The Man in the Ditch. 


We have heard much of late years of “The Man with the 
Hoe”; and this man, whose lot is undoubtedly a hard one, 
has awakened sympathy not untouched with sentimentality. 
As we live in an age when all classes and conditions are 
coming under the microscopic eye of the social scientist, the 
philanthropist, and reformer, the man in the ditch seems too 
much overlooked. He makes our sewers, he constructs our 
underground roads, he works in cellars and on foundations, 
he toils to a good degree in subterranean places; and to us 
he probably stands for pure muscle, so far as a human being 
can so become. A superior intellect wields him, as he 
wields shovel and mattock. He is a mass of matter to be 
shifted, to be hurled into a place of danger, to delve and toil 
upon great works he imperfectly comprehends. 

He is an alien in the profoundest sense. Probably he 
understands little or no English. He may technically have 
become a citizen, while his untutored mind knows nothing 
of the genius of our life and institutions. Look at him in 
his ditch,— dark, swarthy, unclean, clad in coarse and ugly 
garments, belonging to a race with which we are unfamiliar, 
Italian, Pole, Russian, Hungarian. How strange and re- 
‘mote he seems, as mechanically he throws the dirt out of 
the hole he has dug,— a mere arm and hand witha pick or 
shovel at the end of it! 

The dirt is thrown upward and outward with the steady 
jerk of his practised muscles. Scarcely does he look upward 
at the sky, at the throngs of careless people who come and 
go, regardless of his very existence; unmoved when he is 
killed by a careless blast or an unexpected cave-in. Has 
he the soul and emotions of a man? Has he loved and 
grieved and sacrificed for others? Is he sober and abste- 
mious, saving his scant earnings for some beings of his affec- 
tions? Is he a mere animal, carousing in his brief leisure, 
squandering his day’s wage in low pot-houses and haunts of 
his kind? Can we feel for him when he is maimed and 
bruised in this terrible warfare he is waging with brute mat- 
ter? Can we climb with him to his poor garret where, 
perhaps, a sad-eyed woman and swarthy little ones of his 
own race await him, and some faint gleamof pleasure comes 
with the evening meal? 

This man in the ditch is quite otherwise pathetic and 
friendless than the farm hand who breathes health and invig- 
oration in the open country, who has the whole of God’s free 
creation stretching round him. He is the new, strange, 
unassimilated raw material of American life who has come 
unbidden, but has doubtless come to stay, and will undoubt- 
edly weave his sleazy or solid stripe into the national fabric. 
The new leaven is perhaps working in him slowly, but it is 
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as yet too early to say what he is to turn into when trans- 
formed. The seeds of old European wrong and discontent 
are in this man of the ditch. His body has been degraded, 
his soul has been wasted by ages of inherited hunger and 
privation. The scars of the earth-bound and oppressed are 
upon him, and he has not yet straightened his back and 
looked upward to know if there is a spot on God’s free 
earth for him, a place where he may assert his long outraged 
manhood. 

We sometimes call him the scum of Europe, the offscour- 
ings of the Old World. But we do it unadvisedly, thought- 
lessly ; for, soiled and begrimed as he is, he is of those igno- 
rant, groping little ones whom God pities. But simply as 
muscle his value to us is immense. He has come appositely 
to underprop our life where other nationalities have gradu- 
ated from the ditch, and are now so far advanced in the 
great American school as to rule our cities and to make our 
laws. This dark and toiling figure,— will he, too, climb out 
of his hole before long, and begin to manifest the American 
spirit of push? Will his slow, bovine, subservient soul, 
inured to fear and to obedience under old tyrannies and sub- 
jections, awake to the greatness of opportunity in this land 
of the free ? 

We know not what manner of man is this new arrival from 
the Latin countries and these strange fareastern lands. We 
ought to be infinitely obliged to him for doing our hard and 
dirty work. For his patient movement of the digging arm and 
the back bowed in our service, what can we do for him? 
Nothing, perhaps you will say, but to give him his day’s wage 
and to wait until he has assimilated the American idea, has 
taken perhaps the taint of the low demagogue in our cor- 
rupted city politics. There is a Christian duty, a duty of 
brotherly love, toward this man, that shall make him over into 
a good citizen, and save him from becoming a bad one. He 
needs sympathy and direction, as all men need; and as all 
men are of one blood, all made akin by the spirit of God, so 
he is our brother, and we are in a certain high and noble 
sense his keeper. 

His children will have the advantages of the public school ; 
and it is already said by the teachers that these dark-skinned 
little ones with bright, beady eyes, who sit upon the bench 
learning to spell and to speak English, are exceptionally apt. 
The man in the ditch is not of us yet, but he may become so 
with only a darker tinge of cheek than the Germanic races. 
He must inevitably accommodate himself to his environment, 
or he will perish in the ditch. Once there was an Irish ques- 
tion, a German question, that caused heart-burning. But the 
great American loom took up the German and Irish strands, 
and wrought them so firmly into the substance of its civiliza- 
tion that the Irish and the German questions have practically 
sunk out of sight. Nowthe poor Southern European and 
the man from the indigent East, who is rich in muscle only, 
must drudge for us. He, the man there, is the lowest in the 
scale of labor. Even the negro at the North, in large meas- 
ure, has contrived to keep himself out of the ditch. The 
ditch is in time to graduate a new race. There is no ques- 
tion of the farm hand in this country. From the farm has 
come many, perhaps most, of our great and forceful men,— 
presidents, statesmen, legists, legislators, divines. The 
labor of the hands on the soil helps the work of the head far 
more than it hinders. The strong body of the young farmer , 
nourishes a big and active brain, worthy ambitions and aspi- 
rations, a keen thirst for knowledge. Bat what of these 
higher qualities does the ditch nourish? We have yet to see 
he has become a part of us,— this humble toiler,— and per- 
haps a new and precious quality of manhood and womanhood 
may come to us from our swarthy brother and sister, At any 
rate, he will widen*our interest and our experience. He will 
ally us more nearly to the remote races of the earth, He 
will enlarge our sympathies, and show us, perhaps, that each 
type of humanity can impart something valuable to the com- 
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posite American stock. He will teach us in time, perhaps, 
that no race is really alien or foreign to us, and humanity at 
base is essentially one. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Our Annual Hint. 


Attention is again called to the fact that the contributions 
of the churches form the chief resource of the Association in 
carrying out missionary work. Our fiscal year began on the 
rst of May, and some of the churches have already made 
their contributions for the year. It is much to be desired 
that all the other churches should take action as soon as they 
find it possible. In awakening the interest of our people to 
this end, the Association must depend largely upon the co- 
operation and enthusiasm of the ministers. The president, 
secretary, and field secretaries gladly accept invitations to 
present the general cause to any of the churches ; but, whether 
they do this or not, a well-informed and painstaking indorse- 
ment by the pastor is always a necessity. Our people areas 
generousas any. They give as largely as the people of any 
church, but they do not give for the purposes represented by 
this Association as largely as is the case in most other de- 
nominations. In the orthodox bodies it is often the case 
that a church contributes for missionary purposes half as 
much as it uses for the administration of its own affairs. 
This would be the case in our Unitarian body if our people 
all appreciated the value of such giving. 

The one great motive which can find its expression in 
missionary giving is that of interest in the religious welfare 
of the country, joined with a conviction that the best good 
Unitarians can do for their country is through their religious 
influence. That church will give adequately in support of 
this Association and its work which adjusts its giving to a 
vision of the results which would come of the giving. Asan 
officer of the Association, I do not urge our people simply to 
give it support. I do not beseech as ifI were urging unwill- 
ing minds to do something as an accommodation. I like 
better to present this matter to churches and individuals as 
an opportunity for sharing in great enterprises. ‘The send- 
ing out of consecrated servants of God and the establishment 
of churches in large towns or cities which shall lead men’s 
thoughts to God and the righteous life in the way which is 
called Unitarian is a stroke for the upbuilding of the best 
things in human life, outweighing in importance any other 
kind of an effort for human helpfulness. Moreover, there are 
possibilities of religious service to be rendered in country 
districts, where churches could not be established, which are 
overwhelming in their greatness. This would be a work for 
a band of travelling ministers. The largeness with which we 
thus undertake to play a noble part in the best life of our 
time depends wholly upon the amount of money contributed 
to this Association by its supporting churches and friends. 
If their gifts are small, our work must needs be limited. If 
their gifts are large, our power is proportionately increased. 

The administrative expenses of the Association are met by 
the income of invested funds, so that the contributions of the 

echurches go entirely to the support of missionary projects, 
the strengthening of enfeebled churches, the planting of new 
churches, the publication of religious literature for free dis- 
tribution, and in other ways to the carrying of our influence 
out into the world. Our organization is now developed to a 
point of high efficiency, and it could easily administer ten 
times the amount of money at present intrusted to it, and in 
that process make every day do its full work for the inspira- 
tion of human souls. Will not our people, then, gauge their 
giving by their vision of the great results that can be achieved 
through the giving? Will they not give because they are 
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deeply interested in the work which is larger than that of any 
single church? It will be a happy day when all Unitarians 
care, not simply for the one church with which they worship, 
but even more deeply for the brotherhood of churches which, 
working together, is able to accomplish so much more for 
good than one church alone can. We appeal to our minis- 
ters that they present this matter to their people with the in- 
spiration of the vision of a wide service to be rendered, and 
that each man be asked to give, not simply what may seem 
to be his fair share of the-giving, but rather a sum inspired 
by this high incentive of a splendid interest in a most excel- 
lent and necessary work. 

Our churches in the main have learned that a mere Sun- 
day collection is not an adequate method of raising this mis- 
sionary purse. The only thorough way is to have a com- 
mittee wait upon each member of the parish, or to have a 
circular, descriptive of the work and including an appeal, 
sent to members by mail, with an envelope for sending back 
a contribution. The best methods for securing a satisfactory 
contribution are described in the Handbook published by 
this Association, which is supplied to all our ministers and 
parish committees. Full details about the work of the last 
year, including the treasurer’s report, are accessible in our 
published Annual Report; and in other ways weare able to 
supply any minister with material from which he can prepare 
a statement concerning the Association to submit to his con- 
gregation. It need never be feared that a large gift for de- 
nominational objects will diminish the income for the current 
expenses of the church. Our people, on the whole, are able 
to give away a good deal in addition to what they devote to 
local church expenses; and they would give a larger propor- 
tion of this money of theirs to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation than they have ever yet done if they could appreci- 
ate the fruitful results therefrom as they are seen by every 
officer of the Association, every worker in the Women’s Alli- 
ance, every minister who has had any personal share in 
missionary service. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


THE complications upon the Isthmus of Panama last week 
approached a crisis, wherein the qualified intervention of the 
United States was regarded necessary by the administration 
at Washington. On Tuesday of last week the city of Colon 
was taken by Colombian insurgents. There were some indi- 
cations that the continued military operations of the forces 
on both sides of the contest would interrupt communications 
by railroad across the isthmus. The interruption occurred 
at the end of the week, and the commander of the United 
States battleship Iowa at once landed a force of marines. 
Last Monday communication had been re-established, and 
the United States was carrying out the obligations imposed 
upon it by treaty, by maintaining transit across the isthmus 
under guard of marines. It would appear that the bombard- 
ment_of Colon by the government forces, which was com- 
templated at the beginning of the week, has been postponed 
indefinitely at the suggestion of the United States. 


ed 


_ AWN effort is being made to prevent, by legislative or execu- 
tive means, the great consolidation of North-western railroad 
finances which has recently been formed under the name of 
the Northern Securities Company, and which has a capitali- 
zation of $400,000,000. Gov. Van Sant of Minnesota has 
taken the position that the merger of interests is a violation 
of the anti-trust laws of his State, and has issued an invita- 
tion to the governors of several other States in the North-west, 
recommending common action against the new corporation. 


——— 
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The incorporators of the Northern Securities Company have 
caused the public to be informed that nothing in the charter 
or purposes of the corporation violates the laws of any of the 
States in which the railroads controlled by it are located. It 
is likely that Minnesota will not abandon the position that it 
has taken in the matter; but the governors of most.of the 
other States concerned have not taken a very lively interest 
in Goy. Van Sant’s invitation, and it is not probable that the 
movement against the great railroad reorganization will be- 
come general. 
ed 


THE reform administration in New York, even before its 
induction into office, is exerting itself to find a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of excise legislation in the metropo- 
lis. When it became apparent, after the election of Mr. 
Low for mayor of New York, that some of the leaders in 
the reform movement favored the opening of the saloons on 
Sunday, under certain well-defined restrictions, a strong feel- 
ing of opposition to this plan immediately found utterance. 
The issue has been gradually growing in importance, and 
various influential religious and social bodies in the metrop- 
olis are taking sides in the controversy in no uncertain terms. 
On one hand, the contention is made that the inaugura- 
tion of a “close” Sunday in New York would create a 
demand for the return of Tammany to power, while on the 
other it is urged that the legalized opening of the saloons 
would defeat the purposes of the reformers who elected Mr. 
Low and his ticket to office. Gov. Odell is understood to 
favor the solution of the problem by the establishment of 
an “open” Sunday. The mayor-elect has not yet announced 
his views on the matter publicly. 


a 


Friction which contains some of the elements of an un- 
pleasant international situation is reported from the valley 
of the Yukon River. It is reported that the dissatisfaction 
of that part of the mining population of that district who are 
under Canadian rule has grown with time, and that a con- 
spiracy is in process of formation to overthrow the existing 
government and establish an independent republic. The 
story in its details is not taken seriously; but some of the 
Canadian officials, both at Ottawa and in the Canadian 
North-west, are said to have made serious representations to 
the government of the Dominion on the state of public feel- 
ing in the Yukon district. According to these representa- 
tions the mining population of the British portion of the 
district is complaining bitterly against what it regards as un- 
warrantable exactions and restrictions that are imposed upon 
them by the government. It is said that recently the dis- 
satisfaction has reached such a degree that disorders are 
feared. Inasmuch as a considerable portion of the mal- 
contents are American citizens, the situation is a peculiarly 
delicate one. 

2b 


THE capital of Greece was seriously disturbed last week 
by a series of riots which resulted in a score of deaths, and 
brought about the fall of the Theotokis cabinet last Sun- 
day. The rioting was precipitated by the students at the 
university of Athens, who were incensed against the govern- 
ment and the ecclesiastical authorities because no effort had 
been made to frustrate the attempt of a commission of priests 
and scholars to translate the Gospels into modern Greek. 
The government employed troops to suppress the disorders, 
with the result that some severe fighting took place in the 
streets of the capital. Eventually, the cabinet resigned in a 
body; and M. Zaimis, a former premier, was intrusted with 
the task of forming a new government. The king did not 
suffer any direct hostile demonstration during the disorders, 
but several of the ministers of the defunct government 
suffered indignities or violence at the hands of the enraged 
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students. The metropolitan of Athens, who had not bestirred 
himself to prevent the translation of the Gospels, was com- 
pelled to resign his office. 

we 


Tue storm of public indignation which has been occa- 
sioned in Germany by the references which Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the British secretary for the colonies, made recently to 
German severities in Poland, does not show any indication 
of abatement. The press denounces Mr. Chamberlain’s 
allusions, in no measured terms, as a studied insult to the 
German army and people. Municipal, mercantile, and other 
public bodies of influence in various parts of the German 
empire have passed formal resolutions, censuring Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The agitation last week became so general that a 
semi-official attempt was made to discourage its continuance. 
The British press, which had ignored the outburst of ° 
German feeling, last week admitted that the affair had be- 
come one of international moment. -As if by common consent, 
the influential journals of London adopted a noticeably con- 
ciliatory tone in commenting upon the matter; and not a few 
sharp attacks were made upon Mr. Chamberlain, coupled, 
in one or two instances, with demands for his resignation 
from office. The colonial secretary has ignored the German 
agitation against himself; and no official action has been 
taken on the matter, either in Germany or in England. 


Brevities. 


Why do the magazines keep Christmas in a number dated 
December and printed in November ? 


Although our paper is dated and received by many of our 
readers on Thursday, it goes to the printers Wednesday 
forenoon. 


The weather was never more favorable than now in the 
Northern States for the growth and fattening of the Thanks- 
giving turkey. 


California has this season little advantage over New Eng- 
land in the quality of its climate. Rainless days and sunny 
skies have been the rule—until this week. 


The types played some queer pranks in the last paragraphs 
of Dr. Lyon’s article entitled “‘ A Change of Base.” If the 
puzzled reader will substitute “priest” for “present,” and 
“food ” for “bond,” he will get nearer to Dr. Lyon’s mean- 
ing. 


A Unitarian congregation in England is described as con- 
sisting of six adults, four children, and fifty-seven gas lights. 
This seems to be an extreme case of spiritual dilapidation’; 
but, if these ten, sitting under the fifty-seven gas lights, were 
thoroughly in earnest about the best things, they might revo- 
lutionize the kingdom. 


The old story of Parson Oliver of Newbury will bear tell- 
ing once a year. Elbridge Gerry was governor in the year 
of the famous Gerrymander. Parson Oliver, as usual, read 
the Thanksgiving proclamation ; and, coming to the end, he 
read with an accent of surprise, “ Elbridge Gerry, Governor! 
God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts!” 


The late Samuel Johnson of Lynn had a genius for relig- 
ion. He was capable also of a warm personal friendship, 
but there was not a single hook in his mind of the kind 
which makes it easy for men to unite themselves in a club or a 
denomination. He used to say: ‘*When two friends are 
together, the communication is unbroken, When a thirdone 
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joins them, it is less complete. A half a dozen become con- 
ventional and artificial. There is no real exchange of 
thought among them.” 


Peoples’ Churches, to be successful, ought not to be incor- 
porated nor to hold property. They should be spontaneous 


gatherings of people, who are led by some commanding per- , 


sonality, and who fall apart when this leadership is over. 
All successes in the past have been of this kind. When 
funds are gathered, and the property of such an organization 
becomes valuable, the temptation to gain control will com- 
monly bring to the front some one, who, organizing a party 
of the least responsible portion of the congregation, will out- 
vote the rest and take possession. 


The first object of the punishment of criminals is the pro- 
tection of society. All questions concerning the mode of 
punishment, whether by imprisonment, the infliction of pain, 
or the taking of life, are to be judged primarily by their 
effect upon society and the reduction of crime. The second 
object of the punishment is to improve the moral condition 
of the criminal. The methods employed in the reformation 
of a man who has gone astray will naturally be different 
from those which aim at the protection of society. There 
has never been any thorough-going union of the two methods, 
nor has society as a whole ever decided which object is para- 
mount. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Who is the Useful and Successful Minister? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Verily, one who is most like Jesus. One who has suffered, 
and has been more or less perfected thereby. One who is 
single-minded, and that mind one with the mind of the 
Father. One who teaches the possibility that the race will 
attain to the perfection attained by the man Jesus Christ, by 
self-effort. One whose faith in the Father never wavers. 
And, lastly, one who studies esoterically the words of Jesus, 
and the meaning of them, and his life and death. He died in 
behalf of the Messianic truth. 


“ The truth is Messianic, and all men 
Messiahs are who live it in their lives.” 


Re suns. 
West NEWTON, Pa. 


Mrs, Piper’s Mediumship. 


‘Io the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


You say: “The defection of Mrs. Piper as announced by 
herself in the New York AHera/d will do much to destroy the 
credit of the elaborate reports of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which have been based upon her long mediumship. 
She does not now believe that disembodied spirits inspired 
the communications she gave in a trance. She explains 
them by thought transferrence, or telepathy.” I know those 
“elaborate reports” well; but I do not remember that a 
single sentence relies upon Mrs. Piper’s. opinion. In truth, 
it does not matter in the least what Mrs. Piper thinks about 
the source of her communications. What is relied upon is 
a mass of facts, and the mass of facts has convinced both 
Dr. Hodgson and Dr. Hyslop that Mrs. Piper is a medium 
for the transmission of communications from the unseen 
people. In fact, Dr. Hyslop, as though anticipating some 
eccentricity of opinion on the part of Mrs. Piper, says, in his 
report (p. 13), ‘ Mrs. Piper’s normal consciousness, as the 
past evidence goes to show, knows nothing of what she has 
done or communicated in the trance. She also remains 
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ignorant of the communications until they are published in 
some form, except, of course, when a sitter chooses to tell 
her something, which I need hardly say in my case was 
nothing. Hence we do not have to reckon with any views 
of Mrs. Piper’s in estimating the nature and value of the 
results.” 

That is surely sound sense and conclusive. 

J. Pace Hopps. 
Lonpon, ENG. 


A Mother’s Problem. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


How can the mother say that she expects to see her 
“ good, pure-minded, hard-working boy transformed into one 
of the brutal wretches, and lose the innocent look in his eyes”? 

Why expect this? 

Why not expect him at the logging camp to uplift the men 
there by his purity, his honesty, and his manliness, and the 
overcoming of his temptations? Hecan do much there if he 
has been brought up to be all he should be. The only dan- 
ger I can see is that he may not have been strengthened 
with self-reliance and self-control. These, I hope, have been 
imbued in him; and he must not be too modest of his own 
power, or sensitive if laughed at for goody-goodyness. Why, 
my boy went to a cattle-ranch in Kansas for a six months’ 
rest, at the age of seventeen, and lived right in with the 
ranchmen. He was told never to gamble, nor to taste a 
glass of liquor, nor swear, etc. Hecame home far better in 
health and habits all right. He told me the men swore all 
the time, and yet he never did; that one man said he did not 
see how it was he could get along without swearing, as they 
all had to swear at the cattle, horses, and each other; but my 
boy said /¢ never found it necessary. The men drank, but 
never asked him to drink, The men had fights with each 
other from disagreements; but every man was a comrade to 
him, for he treated all with courtesy. The other men all 
gambled; but he refused, and played “solitaire ” in the same 
room. If one man can resist, another can ; and this anxious 
mother must trust her boy more, and tell him she trusts him. 
He has one great thing against him; that is, he has not 
mingled with any one outside his family. He must be 
told of the bad world, and warned. Let him go to the log- 
ging camp. All boys cannot get a school education. His 
education must come from the rough world. Let him study 
human nature; and, if he finds the rough or the bad, let him 
uplift. . 

Can it be—I do not think so—that we who have the splendid 
chances to send boys to the college or technical school are 
going to rear men who can do better work in the great Here- . 
after than those whose boys have only a home education of 
love and the Bible? 

In this world they may stand higher sometimes; but life 
here is short; and how about the great Hereafter? 


M, F. G 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Sectarianism v. Ecclestasticism. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

It seems quite clear to some of us young fellows that Dr. 
Lyon, after telling us the truth about sectarianism, that there 
is no more danger from it, did not go far enough in analysis 
of the real trouble when he stopped side of the road to tell 
us, “ Beware of ecclesiasticism!’? The Congregationalist 
points a gentle and urbane satire back at Dr. Lyon, suggesting 
that he would probably have us all pitch into Romanism and 
Episcopalianism only. “In other words, Dr. Lyon has only an - 


amiable tartness of the old sectarianism left, which, however, — 


he no longer fears. There is just the same reasons for fear- 


U 
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ing ecclesiasticism as for fearing sectarianism, and no more 
of them; for. they are the same thing. The fact that nine- 
tenths of all the people do not take the churches very seri- 
ously is a good reason for believing that neither sectarianism 
nor ecclesiasticism is going to give us any immediate trouble. 

It would seem, .after an honest survey of the difficulties of 
the church in managing society, that the real danger is coming 
from the enormous overgrowth and incrustation of Pharisee- 
ism in all churches and nearly all classes of society as such. 
I am not exploiting now a theory or conceit of my own, but 
am speaking of the condition that confronts every man who 
tries to accomplish moral ends through long organized 
churches. He is sure to come, after a long while perhaps, 
to one of two conclusions: either that “these people have 
always been this way, and they always will be,” as my minis- 
terial friend’s wife worded it to him in a parochial cur- 
tain lecture, or else he is to kick against the pricks till he 
dies of a broken heart, believing in human nature, but find- 
ing no fruit of his belief. It is a stubborn fact in a condi- 
tion that we are looking at; and the fact is that a good pro- 
portion of the nice people in all the churches are trying 
patiently, often devotedly, strenuously, pathetically, labori- 


ously, charmingly, expensively to save the world in the old 


impossible way of Phariseeism. ‘That is the immediate and 
now already chronic danger to the church, threatening its 
very existence. ‘ 

Let me explain, and I am done. I have, for instance, 
never forgiven the first congregation I ever preached to for 
admiring the “scholarship”? of my essay, and never once 
thinking or even proposing to do the least thing I said. It 
made a break in my heart that has never healed, but which 
got pretty well calloused over the first two or three years of 
I find that most churches do 
not exist for doing things, but are a habit, as the swearer 
Said to the deacon, who reproved him, “ Wall, deacon, you 
pray and I swear, and don’t neither of us mean anything by 
it.” As a rule, church members care only for their own set, 
just as it is in the cliques and clubs in the natural world out- 
side churches. They are select societies who instruct 
their ministers that all that they principally want of him is 
not to disgrace them of course in any way, to offend no one, 
and to keep them together. 

The only real object or excuse for the existence of any 
church whatever is to save the lost members of society. A 
church that is not in that business has no sanctity or reality 
whatever. When we realize, this again, great historical 
churches will arise. Epwarp P. PRESSEY. 

MontTacueE, Mass. 


The Fatherhood of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A writer in the Register of the 7th of November over the 
signature of “Orthodox Minister,” after paying cordial and 
appreciative respect to Dr, Ecob’s “brave and comforting 
words” about “the Fatherhood of God,” is perplexed 
with the idea of making our conception of human father- 
hood an illustration of the divine Fatherhood. The diffi- 
culty in the mind of ‘‘ Orthodox Minister’ raises a very im- 
portant question, which is really at the foundation of human 
progress: Is there any relation of kindred, likeness, or he- 
redity between man and God? Is man’s nature the key to 
God’s nature? How does it happen that we cannot think 
of God or speak of him except under some human simili- 
tude? And how is it that, when we speak of justice, truth, 
and love, we know what we mean, and refer them to that in- 
finite perfection and moral beauty that admit us to the Per- 
fect Mind? 

The world is just beginning to feel and take to heart 
this principle of the unity and universality of human nat- 
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ure as the bond of union and the pledge of the progress 
of mankind. This permanent and everlasting quality is the 
condition of growth, life, and immortality. God’s nature is 
eternally the same, and man’s nature is like. The great ac- 
tion of history is to unfold this idea and express it to the 
mind and heart of man. If God is the fountain of all 
goodness, the inspirer of true and pure affections, the source 
of all intelligence, there is nothing of so great moment to 
the race as the conception of his being and character. 
And, without exaggeration, it may be said that a true appre- 
hension of the relation of man and God is the turning-point 
in the history of the world; and this knowledge of God 
comes through man, and the ancient prophet pays divine 
honor to our nature when he asks and answers the 
question, “ What is man, that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him? ‘Thou hast made 
him a little lower than God, and crowned him with glory and 
honor.” ‘The recognition of this is the dawn of a new day- 
spring. 

The quotations from Lowell made by “Orthodox Minis- 
ter,” illustrating the ever-changing thought or idea of God 
from age to age and from generation to generation, at once 
express the feebleness of man’s spiritual thought and its his- 
toric development. All the forms of idolatry, while they 
express the weakness of man’s conceptions, yet illustrate the 
gradual progress of the race. It is no impeachment of man’s 
nature, but a testimony of its growth, that from the begin- 
ning of the world he has worshipped images that his own 
hand hath made or monsters that he has feared,— Isis, Osiris, 
the crocodile, and the four-headed god. The glory of man is 
that through all this and these, guided by the increasing 
splendors of his own nature and by the inspiration of the 
Almighty that giveth him understanding, he has come to a 
spiritual conception of his own nature and of God’s nature, 
until the great theme of his being is God in humanity. 

That theme and idea are expressed in Jesus of Nazareth, 
the type of the race. And when we say, “ Our Father who 
art in heaven,” it is no vagary of unmeaning speech, no 
rhetorical figure, but an eternal verity of moral and spiritual 
relations, 

The “ Orthodox Minister ” quotes Mansel as an authority in 
matters of human and divine relations, who implies that the 
representation of God after the model of the highest human 
morality is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena. 
It is well that there is a “statute of limitations” on many 
philosophic schemes to account for this world as it is. 

The simple truth is that, as a scene of moral and spiritual 
experience, trial, temptation, grief, and gladness, it is the only 
possible world that the Maker can have; and he had rather 
have it as it is than not have it at all. And for him to have 
it, and not see through it and comprehend its reason and its 
end would make this world, with all its human interests, a 
divine speculation, compared with which the wildest schemes 
of men to entrap and cheat one another are mere bubbles 
of ignorance and fraud. It has pleased an all-wise Maker 
to surround us with difficulty, and to place us in a world 
where the best there is is not quite satisfactory and the worst 
there is is not quite as bad as it might be; and he has given 
us reason, faith, and love as our guides in this scene of our 
spiritual growth, the school of our being. Here we are to 
win our great victories, to realize the greatness of our being, 
and to assert it in its superiority to the senses in a field of 
action beyond the material order. 

The spirit in man is moral force, the enlargement of 
thought and affection, the free and noble action of our best 
powers, which pass the bounds of time and death; and it rests 
in the Eternal Goodness for what is best. 

With cordial thanks to “ Orthodox Minister ” for inspiring 
thoughts and noble suggestions that cannot be discussed 
here, I am his and yours, Horatio STEBBINS, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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A Thanksgiving Hymn. 


An easy thing, O Power divine, 

To thank thee for these gifts of thine! 

For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 

For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow; 
But when shall I attain to this,— 

To thank thee for the things I miss? 


For all young fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed of joys that still are dreams, 
Hopes unfulfilled, and pleasures known 
Through others’ fortunes, not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 
And never will be, this side heaven. 


Had I, too, shared the joys I see, 

Would there have been a heaven for me? 
Could I have felt thy presence near, 

Had I possessed what I held dear? 

My deepest fortune, highest bliss, 

Have grown perchance from things I miss. 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm: 
Grief turns to blessing, pain to balm. 

A Power that works above my will 

Still leads me onward, upward still; 

And then my heart attains to this,— 

To thank thee for the things I miss. 


—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


The Minister’s Good Name. 


BY A MINISTER. 


We have been taught by the Scriptures to be very careful 
in our treatment of names. The name of God is to be hal- 
lowed, to believe in Christ’s name was to receive power, 
while one’s own good name was better than riches. It is 
not beneath even a minister to be careful what he does with 
his name. The man of business is very guarded in the use 
of his signature, knowing that upon the place where it is put 
may depend his whole fortune, to say nothing of his reputa- 
tion. The man who is in public office, or who is prominent 
and honored for any reason by the community, is likewise 
on his guard lest his name be found endorsing doubtful 
causes or persons. : 

The minister is also a man of prominence, and presum- 
ably a man of influence, in the community in which he lives ; 
and the care which other men take in the use of their names 
is equally incumbent upon him. To many good souls the 
endorsement of their minister is enough to recommend any- 
thing. ‘To others the common reputation of the ministry for 
scholarship, or at least for knowledge about books, goes far 
to secure acceptance for anything of the kind which a clergy- 
man approves. With such honor among men goes a cor- 
responding responsibility and a corresponding danger of 
losing this good name by a careless use of it. 

These reflections are called forth by an increasing custom, 
which seems to need more consideration on the part of minis- 
ters than it appears always to receive. Here is a letter from 
a publishing house asking permission to send a work of sev- 
eral volumes “free of charge, with the understanding that, if 
examination proves satisfactory, you send me a brief endorse- 
ment, similar to the enclosed, which I am to have the 
privilege of using, in consideration of which the volumes, 
which are bound and handsomely illustrated, will become 
your property.” This is the third proposal of the kind 
which has been received recently, the other two by the per- 
sonal application of agents. One of these agents said that 
he came from a very prominent clergyman who had just ac- 
cepted his volumes on these terms,— an assertion that was 
found from the clergyman himself to be true. The same 
method was pursued last winter by a theatre in one of our 
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largest cities, which offered free tickets with reserved seats 
to many clergymen, with the expressed hope that, if the 
play met with their approval, they would write letters to 
that effect, to be —as was done in many cases — published 
in the newspapers or on the playbills. 

Now it is very probable that the ministers who accepted 
these gifts, and found themselves able to recommend them 
to others, were in every case sincere and unbiassed by the 
donation in the judgment of them which was formed and 
expressed, Yet there is such a thing as an unconscious 
influence, and it is this against which wise men are on their 
guard when they refuse the offer of a political party to send 
a carriage to take them to the polls,—to name no grosser 
“approach.” Even the man who accepts money for his vote 
could persuade himself,— and it might well be the truth,— 
that the money did not cause him to vote as he did. He 
would have voted that way in any case, on principle. Yet 
he would not be a wise man, though he might be an honest 
one, who would accept favors from any source conditional 
upon a certain decision of his. The sight of several hand- 
some volumes which might be added to a rather lean library 
is a subtle temptation from which a minister may well flee. 


The more valuable the gift, the more costly it will be to those — 


whom the use of his name may induce to buy, and the greater 
the mischief that may ensue from his too ready yielding to 
the publisher’s blandishments. ‘The scheme is evidently suc- 
ceeding, or it would not be used with such increasing fre- 
quency; and the necessity of asking ministers to consider 
carefully what use they allow of their name in such cases 
increases correspondingly, 

There is another side to the matter that is perhaps less 
disagreeable, but in regard to which the minister has no less 
to be careful. He is often asked to recommend books or 
other articles, not merely on their merits, but to help the 
very needy and very worthy vender of them. The minister 
is thus put in a very unhappy dilemma. He would like to 
aid a poor man, still more a struggling woman, to get an 
honest living ; yet he hesitates to ask his people to buy a 
doubtful thing, even to do a certain good. The case is 
made worse by the fact that of the price which the parish- 
ioner shall pay for the article only a fraction will go to the 
person for whose sake it is paid, A book which sells 
for five dollars, for example, would probably net the agent 
less than two. The compassionate parishioner, therefore, 
pays five dollars for the sake of doing two dollars’ worth 
of good. The question arises, therefore, whether the min- 
ister should not consider the interest of his parishioners 
as well as those of the worthy individual, and still another as 
to what will be the value of the minister’s name after a few 
uses of this kind. 


A further side of this matter comes to light in the read- 


iness of some ministers to give letters of endorsement to 
persons claiming to be needy, which they are to use in apply- 
ing to other ministers. There came to one of our parson- 
ages a man who was one of the most obvious “beats” to be 
found. He was evidently just recovering from a severe intox- 
ication, and was filthy beyond description. Moreover, he 
presented the most tedious of pretences, that he was “an 
English Unitarian.” Yet he brought letters from several of 
our ministers recommending him for aid. On critical exam- 
ination, they showed that, with one exception, not one of the 
writers knew anything about him except that the one men- 
tioned had endorsed him. This one original letter had been 
the seed of all the rest. Apparently, they were written to 
get rid of the man. It is not too much to say that they were 
dishonest letters. 

In a company of gentlemen, a few evenings ago, a man‘of 
prominence in the real estate business gave his experience 
with clergymen in the matter of renting and selling houses. 
It was plainly his belief that ministers are better versed in 
the theory than in the practice of honor. If so, it is prob- 
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rience than of conscience, but it is a reputation to be carefully 
avoided. The minister’s name should be a good name. 


Dr. Gladden on the New Liberalism. 


We published last week Mr. Gannett’s sermon on “ The 
New Orthodoxy,” etc. From Uzity we copy the closing 


paragraphs of a sermon by Dr. Gladden, in which he makes 


hearty response to Mr. Gannett’s plea for unity. After quot- 
ing at length from Mr. Gannett’s sermon and commenting in 
a generous spirit upon his interpretation of the New Ortho- 
doxy, he says :— 


“Mr. Gannett does not define the New Liberalism so care- 
fully as he defines the New Orthodoxy; but he does a better 
thing, he exemplifies it. For I think that I can see, between 
the kind of Liberalism which he represents and a good deal 
of the thing called Liberalism with which I have been familiar 
for a good many years, a difference quite as marked as that 
which he discerns between the Old and New Orthodoxy. 
A good deal of the Liberalism with which we have come in 
contact has been nothing, if not critical. Its representatives 
have generally been on the’ war-path, going about with clubs 
or tomahawks, ready to pounce upon any unfortunate utter- 
ance of an orthodox pulpit; spending most of their time in 
exposing the condition and errors of the orthodox theology ; 


“assuming their function to be that of telling people what 


they must not think. Inveighing against sects, they have 
yet exhibited many of the worst qualities of the sectarian, in 
insisting that there could be no genuine Liberality except 
that which bore their label, and in accusing progressive men 
of other faiths of cowardice and time-serving because they 
did not separate themselves from their old associations and 
pitch their tents in the camp of the belligerent ‘ Liberals.’ 

“ When, with vivid memories of such things in our minds, 
we read these words of Mr. Gannett, so full of sympathetic 
insight, of generous — too generous — praise, of resolute pur- 
pose to put himself in our places and to see things as we see 
them, we are ready to thank God for a New Liberalism; a 
Liberalism not so much of dogma as of spirit ; a Liberalism 
of faith and love. The new Liberalism has more than one 
representative. I have brought this message before you be- 
Cause it is so clear, but there are many who will cry Amen. 

«¢Tiberal Orthodoxy,’ says Mr. Gannett, ‘is going to be a 
vastly larger body and force than its Come-outers. In the 
great season of history Unitarianism and Universalism will 
by and by be recognized as premature forms of Liberal 
Orthodoxy, and then last, as we know it to-day, as but a 
premature form of the great Liberal movement within Chris- 
tianity.... The smaller should not name the larger. The 
dawn does not make the day: it marks it, heralds it, ushers 
itin, announces it. That is what Unitarianism and Univer- 
salism have done for the New Orthodoxy. They have been 
the pioneer force, breaking the paths and bearing the brunt 
of advance, of attacks, of mistakes, of perils. All honor to 
them for this. But the pioneers and the vanguard do not 
win the victory. The great army that follows does that.’ 

“ How does it make you feel, my brethren, to hear your- 
selves hailed across the lines by a voice like that? It is like 
the Germans playing the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the Frenchmen 
cheering them. ‘How lovely are the messengers that 
preach the gospel of peace!’ Doesn’t it make you a little 
ashamed of your own suspicions and fears? Doesn’t it 
make you want to get over the line, and get this man by the 
hand? And has he not, in his own temper and spirit, shown 
us the way of reconciliation? If we all, with the same open- 
ness of mind, the same largeness of sympathy, the same 
eagerness to find in the beliefs of others the values that they 
find in them, would study the religious theories of those with 
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whom we suppose ourselves to differ,— how soon would rec- 
onciliation come! And this I must tell Mr. Gannett, and 
with a full heart I say it,— that, while we are deeply touched 
by his testimony concerning the good that he finds in the 
New Orthodoxy, we are perfectly sure that there is no good 
thing with which, by any stretch of charity, we can be 
credited which is more precious or more needful for bringing 
in the Kingdom of our Lord and his Christ than the spirit 
which breathes through every line of this beautiful address. 
Whose spirit this is, we know; and we can have no worthier 
wish for ourselves than that it may descend upon us and 
abide with us, forever.” 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Trust. 


I will not faint, but trust in God 
Who this my lot hath given ; 
He leads me by the thorny road 
Which is the road to heaven. 
Though sad my day that lasts so long, 
At evening I shall have a song; 
Though dim my day until the night, 
At evening-time there shall be light. 


My life is but a working day 

Whose tasks are set aright; 
A while to work, a while to pray, 

And then a quiet night. 
And then, please God, a quiet night, 
Where saints and angels walk in white; 
Dreamless sleep from work and sorrow, 
But reawakening on the morrow. 


—Christina Georgina Rossett. 


Birth-stories of Christ. 


BY REV. HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 


The birth of Christ and some of the accompanying cir- 
cumstances are only recorded by Matthew and Luke, neither 
Mark nor John allude to them. Both accounts in Mat- 
thew and Luke agree in that they give Bethlehem as the 
town where Jesus was born. They differ, however, in this,— 
that Matthew gives us the impression that Joseph and Mary 
had lived always in Bethlehem; while, according to Luke, 
their home was originally Nazareth, and from there they 
went to Bethlehem, by order of Ceasar Augustus, to be en- 
rolled. Augustus reigned from 30 B.c. to the month of 
August, 14 A.D, The contradiction between these two state- 
ments becomes still more noteworthy, as Matthew tells us 
that, after the return from Egypt, Joseph feared to return to 
Bethlehem, because the son of Herod was reigning in Judea, 
and therefore he went to Galilee, where Archelaus had no 
jurisdiction, and made his abode in Nazareth. He hereby 
confirms again that Bethlehem was the original home of 
Joseph and Mary. 

Again, according to Luke, the parents of Jesus returned to 
Nazareth after the purification, which had to take place on 
the eighth day after the birth; while, according to Matthew, 
they went to Egypt and remained there until the death of 
Herod had taken place, which was in the year 4B.c. The 
immediate departure from Bethlehem to Egypt leaves a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem for the sake of performing the religious rite, 
as recorded by Luke, out of the question. 

Luke is the only one who tells that charming legend of the 
shepherds, while Matthew alone records the story of the 
magi. Both Matthew and Luke agree in assigning the birth 
of Jesus during the time of Herod. After Christ’s birth, 
magi came to Herod, asking him where the new king was, as 
they had seen his star. Herod, according to Matthew, finds 
out upon investigation that, according to the Hebrew Script- 
ures, such a being is to be born in Bethlehem. Fearing for 
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his throne, he commands all the children from two years and 
under to be slain. Only Matthew knows of this carnage. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, who tells us so much of the 
cruelties of Herod, is silent on this point, and a partisan as 
he was would not have neglected to record such an outrage- 
ous crime if it had ever taken place. 

We find a curious parallel of the story of the star in a 
prophecy attributed to Zoroaster. He is reported to have 
declared that a pure virgin should bear a child, and as soon 
as this has taken place a star would appear, blazing even at 
noonday. “You, my sons,” exclaimed the seer, “ will per- 
ceive its rising from any other nation. As soon, therefore, as 
you shall behold the star, follow it whithersoever it shall lead 
you, and adore that mysterious child, offering your gifts to 
him with profound humility. He is the Almighty word which 
created the heavens.” 

In connection with this we take a passage from the so- 
called Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus: “And it came to 
pass,’ we read there, “when the Lord Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, a city of Judea, in the time of Herod the Great, 
behold, wise men came from the East to Jerusalem as Zora- 
dascht had predicted; and there were with them gifts,— 
gold and frankincense and myrrh,—and they adored him 
and presented to him their gifts.” No one can deny the in- 
fluence of Zoroasticism here, and the reference in Matthew 
savors so much after this legendary account that we could 
regard it.as historical. ‘ 

In regard to the birth-story in Luke we find an exact paral- 
lel in the birth-story of Buddha. Born in a supernatural man- 
ner, Devas, angelic beings, “‘ raise in responsive harmony their 
heavenly songs.” An old priest pronounces him the Buddha 
and speaks of the great work which heistodo. This reminds 
us of the scene of Simeon and the infant Jesus in the tem- 
ple. What the angelic chorus is declared to have sung is 
said to have actually taken place at the birth of Buddha: 
peace reigned over the whole earth. The Gospel of Luke 
was written either during the persecution of the Christians 
by Domitian, 93-96, or the one by Trajan, who reigned 
from 98-117. The life of Buddha to which I had refer- 
ence was written about fifty years earlier. The strong pre- 
sumption is therefore that both the accounts, the one in 
Matthew and the one in Luke, are based upon these Buddh- 
istic and Zoroastrian* legends, and that they have been 
added to the original Gospels at a much later date, when the 
man Jesus, whose parents and brothers and sisters were 
known to his contemporaries, sufficed no longer to a genera- 
tion which craved after signs and wonders as the heathen 
round about them. 

We have seen so far that the incidents related in connec- 
tion with the birth of Jesus are also said to have taken 
place at the birth of Buddha, and that the story of the star 
and the magi is of Persian origin, and that both accounts are 
much older than the Gospels. 

We will now examine the historicity of the statement that 
the parents of Jesus went to Bethlehem to be enrolled for 
the purpose of being taxed. According to Luke, who alone 
mentions the taxation, the parents of Jesus: went to Bethle- 
hem for that purpose. This taxation, however, took place 
after the deposition and banishment of Herod’s son, Arche- 
laus, who reigned for about ten years after the death of his 
father; z.¢., until the year 6 A.D. Now Matthew tells us that 
Jesus was born under the reign of Herod; and as Herod, 
according to the same author, slaughtered all children from 
two years of age and under, there is a discrepancy of at 
least ten to fourteen years between the dates assigned for 
Jesus’ birth. To reconcile these two statements is utterly 
impossible. Some say that there were two censuses. But a 
governorship of Cyrenius before the death of Herod is 
chronologically out of question, since at the time of his 
death another man was governor in Syria (Varus); and his 
predecessors to the year 10 B.c. are known. Josephus, the 
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Jewish historian, speaks at length about the last years of 
Herod’s life, but he is utterly ignorant of a census previous 
to the one of the year 7 A.D., which he presents as the first 
one, and which caused almost an uprising of the Jews against 
Rome; and this census took place under Cyrenius, who had 
just assumed the governorship of Syria. Besides, this 
decree of Czsar could have had reference only to the 
imperial provinces. Hence Galilee, which belonged to an- 
other king (Antipas), was not affected by it. Therefore, 
Joseph and Mary, who, according to Luke, lived in Nazareth, 
had no reason to leave their town and country for the pur- 
pose of being enrolled. Moreover, a poll and property tax 
is always determined at the actual home, and not at the 
ancestral seat, which is almost impossible to find out in 
most cases. Furthermore, how could they tax people that 
were not in the full sense Roman subjects? Then, again, as 
a woman, Mary had nothing todo withthis. Besides, she was 
not of the lineage of David. How can we explain these an- 
achronisms? ‘There is a faint possibility that Cyrenius was 
governor in Syria for a short time in the year 3-2 B.c.; but 
even then he had no jurisdiction over Galilee, which belonged 
to the son of Herod. This son of Herod was perhaps often 
called by his father’s name, which is frequently the case with 
Oriental rulers. 
— confused the two rulers. In the year 6 B.c. the Emperor 
Augustus ordered a census to be taken in the Roman em- 
pire in the year 7 a.D.,—z¢., thirteen years later,— a census 
was taken in the Syrian province, which included at that 
time, but not previous to that year, Galilee. The writer of 
Luke confused these different events. Writing almost one 
hundred years afterward, taking as a starting-point the prob- 
lematical governorship of Cyrenius, 3-2 B.c., he connected 
with it the decree of Augustus referring to the taxation of 
the Roman empire, both events being only two or three 
years apart. This, in view of what Matthew records, and 


as both refer to Herod as ruling in Judea, points toward — 


the last years of Herod’s reign —ie., about 5 B.c.—as the 
probable date of Jesus’ birth. A few words in regard to the 
genealogy of Jesus. ; 

Matthew begins his genealogy with Abraham, while Luke 
begins with Christ and leads up to Adam. Neither Mark nor 
John shows an interest in the pedigree of Jesus, because, ac- 
cording to Jewish conception, the origin of the Messiah is a 
secret. 

However, for certain reasons it was found necessary to 
prove the physical descent from David. The genealogies 
in Matthew and Luke are entirely independent of each other, 
because they trace Christ’s pedigree through entirely differ- 
ent families. Matthew makes him descend through the 
families descending from Solomon, while Luke through the 
families descending from Solomon’s brother Nathan. For 
many of the names we have no old Testament authority. 
The reason why Luke chose not the royal line, but a lateral 
branch, is doubtless to be found in the fact that the royal 
line was rejected in Jehoiakim’s account to Jeremiah (xxii. 
28-30, xxxvi. 30), and therefore thought that the Messiah 
could not descend through that line. The aim of both 
writers was to find a place for these two famous names, 
David and Jesus, in that genealogy. This they succeeded in 
doing according to their own methods. Some maintain that 
the genealogy in Luke is that of Mary. This, however, is 
erroneous, as both lists end in Joseph; and it was the cus- 
tom among the Hebrews to give only the genealogy of the 
father’s lineage. Besides, Luke declares only Joseph to be 
of the house of David (i. 27, ii. 4). 

After all, there was no need of proving the physical de- 
scent of Jesus from David, which would have been impos- 
sible, anyway. Especially in Jesus’ days there was no need 
of this. The man who claimed to be the Messiah was de 
jure David’s son. He had no need to prove it. He was 
considered the heir and legitimate successor of that great 


Luke — zz., the writer of the Gospel of Luke’ 
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king. Therefore, these genealogies were made up at a time 
when this conception of the Messiah’s relation to David had 
changed into the grosser one of physical descent, and were 
doubtless introduced for dogmatic reasons or apologetical 
reasons. 

~To sum up, the star of the magi shines only in legends, 
and has been matched by many similar legendary stars at 
the birth and death of many of the great men of the heathen 
world. 

The decree of Cyrenius at the time of Herod is due to a 
mistake of Luke, who confused the decree of Augustus in 
6-B.c., referring to the Roman empire, with the decree of the 
year 7 A.D., thirteen years later, referring to the new prov- 
incé of Syria, and also the possible governorship of Cy- 
renius in the years 3-2 B.c., with the known governorship 
in the years 7 A.D. to 11 A.D. 

“The murder of the infants is unknown to history, and 
doubtless due to the desire of the miraculous. 

The genealogies are flatly contradictory and not true to 
history. 

And to all the accompanying circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus we find close parallels in the mythologies of the world, 
which are much older than the oldest gospel. Those who 
consider these accounts historical records are at a loss how 
to harmonize the different statements, which do not supple- 
ment each other as they pretend, but almost entirely exclude 
each other. “If in any one point,” says a celebrated 
scholar (Schleierm. Essay on Luke, p. 45), “ the narrative of 
the one evangelist is correct, that of the other —so far as 
it relates to the same epoch — cannot be.” ; 

In view of what we found, it is best to consider these ac- 
counts as subsequent legendary additions made to these two 
Gospels by a pious mind, who, however, was deeply in- 
volved in the superstitions of his own age, and who felt 
keenly the lack of the miraculous element ‘connected with 
his Master’s birth, which every heathen claimed for his re- 
spective Master and the Jew for Moses. 

The poetical sentiment, especially of the story of the shep- 
herds, no one can deny; nor of the touching scene where 
the three magi do homage to the child in the manger. 
These two scenes are the subjects of famous paintings, and 
have united the hearts of many families around the burning 
Christmas tree in love and peace, jubilantly repeating the 
song of the angels on the midnight field,—* Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, good will toward men.” And 
so do we. Though all know that these scenes have not liter- 
ally taken place, yet do they actually take place in the 
hearts of those who have tasted of the love of God and the 
love of man, which is the star guiding us, not to the man- 


_ger, but to the source of Light before which all men shall 


bow in adoration, not bringing gold or silver, but pure 
thoughts, clean actions, a humble mind, and a heart over- 
flowing with love to God and all mankind. 


Why Young Men Shun the Unitarian Ministry. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, D.Dy 


My article in the Christian Register, Sept. 12, 1901, on 
thé decrease of students in orthodox theological schools, 
has brought me many inquiries and criticisms. Some of 
these criticisms have come from prominent Unitarians, who 
argue as follows: “If it be true that rigid dogmas are the 
chief obstacles which keép young men from entering the 
ministry of the conservative churches, will you explain why 
they fail to enter our own free ministry?” I am told some- 
what caustically: “ Your argument seems to hit the Presby- 
terians ; but it cannot be quite sound or adequate, because, if 
this were the whole case, we should find the Universalist and 
Unitarian divinity schools crowded. But the exact opposite 
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is true.” The orthodox critic also presses a similar argument 
from another point of view. He urges, “It is not our creed, 
evidently, that keeps desirable young men away from our 
ministry ; for you liberals have no creed, and yet your theo- 
logical schools are almost destitute of students.” 

These criticisms deserve a candid and careful considera- 
tion: When I wrote my former article, I did not suppose 
that it covered the whole situation. I tried to present oné 
phase of the important problem, but there are many others. 
I still hold that rigid dogmas, antiquated and alien to modern 
thought and feeling, are the chief reasons which keep su- 
perior young men from entering the orthodox ministry. 
But back of these, and very influential, as previously stated, 
lies the worldly spirit of the time. The one word “ commer- 
cialism ”’ does describe the dominant passion of our present 
civilization. ‘This influence is powerfully antagonistic to the 
interests of the church. 

Moreover, we must remember that, as a result of this ma- 
terial expansion, and as a consequence of the decay of 
dogma, the minister as a professional man has lost ground. 
He has no such prominence, influence, or authority as he did 
have even a half-century ago. Unless a genius or a sensa- 
tionalist, the clergyman is not a commanding figure or an 
important character in the community. The work of the 
church does not appeal to people as something large and 
important, a supreme matter well worth personal devotion 
and self-sacrifice. It does not take hold of the imagination 
or enlist the feelings with a vital and compelling persuasive- 
ness. Many of those who to-day support the church think of 
it as an easy convenience or incidental pleasure, or a re- 
spectable accessory to social life. They do not regard it as 
a necessary institution which bestows innumerable blessings 
and affords large opportunities of usefulness. And young 
pedple brought up in such an atmosphere as this are not: 
likely to select the ministry for their life-work. 

These are general conditions that affect liberals and con- 
servatives alike. We are all bound up in the common life of 
the community. We cannot escape our environment: the 
Time Spirit is pervasive, and it rulesall people. It pays little 
heed to varying shades of theology. Another factor also oper- 
ates in this general environment as a powerful deterrent, but 


“probably more widely among liberals than among conser- 


vatives. It is the uncertainty of many good people about 
the fundamentals of religion. Their convictions are not 
clear, definite, or authoritative. I have known a great many 
young men, with a deep interest in religion, who frankly con- 
fess that they are not sure enough of their own faith to enter 
the pulpit ; and the fact that we have not always, as ministers 
and churches, been able to carry these persons over into a 
positive religious attitude, points to one of the causes of our 
failure to secure large numbers of strong young men for our 
ministerial training schools. 

There are, it seems to me, aside from these general influen- 
ces two special reasons why so few young men enter our 
ministry. 

I. Although the deterrent among Orthodox churches is 
chiefly a surplus of rigid dogmas, among us it has been 
largely a deficiency of spiritual vitality, We have in too 
many cases lacked the warmth, aggressiveness, and positive- 
ness of faith that alone make the atmosphere in which 
are produced apostles on fire to preach. We are, I think, 
rapidly outgrowing this limitation ; but, if a church is. com- 
placent, satisfied with itself, and doubtful about the worth of 
its faith to the world, it would be as difficult to produce min- 
isters in it-as to raise peaches in an ice-house. Possibly 
some of our churches have come dangerously near to this 
condition. A staid, placid, and decorous congregation, look- 
ing askance at strangers, somewhat indifferent to its young 
people, and destitute of the unction of piety and the warmth 
of hearty fellowship,— how could it inspire a young man to 
enter the ministry? Not many of our churches— perhaps 
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few — have had this character; and yet it remains true that 
we have not, to any adequate extent, made the demands or 
provided the conditions which move men to devote themselves 
to religious work. 

In how many of our congregations has there been in the 
past a widespread and urgent sense of the transcendent im- 
portance of the Unitarian gospel sufficient to make any 
young man feel that it is worth while to be a minister? 
How many pastors have borne this problem as a matter of 
deep concern upon their hearts, as they have moved among 
their young people? Have they frequently and skilfully 
dropped a word into opening minds about the great opportu- 
nities of the pulpit? Have not the young sometimes over- 
heard the minister refer to the church as a decaying institu- 
tion or allude to religion as a vanishing phase of human life? 
We here come very near to some of the reasons why we have 
attracted so few young men to our ministry. 

A dozen years ago I wrote and published a number of 
articles on “The Supply of Unitarian Ministers.” Many 
letters then came to me that emphasized this very point. 
The writers nearly all made the same statement,— something 
like this: ‘In the church where I grew up, neither minister 
nor congregation ever seemed to care that anybody should 
become a minister. When I stated my purpose, the majority 
of the people seemed sorry.” It is certainly clear that we 
cannot secure an adequate supply of ministers unless we 


make an effective demand for them. To have young men’ 


going into our pulpits worthy to preach our gospel, we must 
have a church life which makes them feel that we have a 
gospel worth preaching. 

A year ago I ran across a striking confirmation of my 
conclusion when visiting a small Universalist church in the 
State of New York. I learned that out from this village 
church have gone in the last ten years two men who are 
now successful pastors, while three of its young men are at 
present preparing for the ministry. How has it happened? 
The explanation is in the church life which exists there. I 
found an intense and vigorous quality in the religious senti- 
ment of that congregation. As soon as you come into con- 
tact with it, you discover that the people believe profoundly 
in the Universalist faith as a sublime~truth that the world 
needs. No wonder that its young men feel that it is worth 
while to preach. : 

II. Another fact that helps to account for the small 
number of young men who enter our theological schools is 
the widespread ignorance of the people respecting the Uni- 
tarian Church. In spite of all our efforts, the average man 
either knows nothing of us or he radically misunderstands 
us. Those aware of our existence imagine that we have no 
religion at all or that we have a little creed, very much like 
that of the other churches. So that to my critics who say, 
“Tf young men shun the Presbyterian pulpit because it is 
fenced about by repellent dogmas and they demand liberty, 
why do they not come to the Unitarian Church, which is 
free?” I reply, ‘‘ They do not know about us. They are un- 
aware of the fact that we are free.” I have met many persons 
in the last twenty years who have said to me, ‘If I had only 
known about the Unitarian Church when I was young, I 
should have been a Unitarian minister.” 

And the extent of this obstacle can be more fully appre- 
ciated when it is borne in mind that even at this great Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where the Unitarian Church has long 
been a conspicuous institution, multitudes of young people 
who have abandoned the old creeds never discover us until 
near their graduation. They frequently say to me, ‘‘ We did 
not know that there was such a church in town, with a relig- 
ion that is both free and reverent.” Many similar facts 
might be mentioned; and they make it plain why so few 
young men in the country at large..ever think of entering 
our ministry. They do not shun it. They do not know 
anything about it. 
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In this connection let me venture to make a practical sug- 
gestion. We have the means at hand to fill our divinity 
schools with superior young men. We have pulpits in more 
than a dozen college and university towns (not counting 
Cambridge) from Amherst, Mass., to Berkeley, Cal. By 
arrangement with the pastors in these seats of higher learn- 
ing, a representative of our divinity schools might be pro- 
vided a hearing once a year that would enable him to 
present the claims of the Unitarian ministry to hunireds of 
superior men. He would surely secure a response. Here 
is a simple and effective means of reaching the men whom 
we most need. It is not strange that few seek our theologi- 
cal schools, for we have never made so simple’ a demand as 
this for religious laborers in our vineyard. Let some elo- 
quent and powerful representative of our faith go where the 
young men are, and show them what our church really is 
and what its pulpit offers in intellectual freedom and spirit- 
ual opportunity. Let him make plain what our gospel is 
worth to the world, «nd what a Unitarian minister can do, 
for humanity. Let him also describe the facilities for train- 
ing which our theological schools afford. This done, there 
would be students enough. 

The supply of ministers is a matter of vital inportance. It 
is unfortunate that it has received so little attention from our 
leaders during recent years. In every department of, human 
affairs the supply of skilled workmen is wisely considered the 
condition precedent to growth and success. If it is worth 
while to build up the Unitarian Church, it is first of all, and 
above all, necessary to produce and educate our own minis- 
ters. A faith that cannot do this has no future. The 
supreme test of the vigor and vitality of a religious organiza- 
tion is this: Does it make a commanding appeal to its 
young men, so that they enthusiastically enter its ministry? 
It is not sectarian pride or denominational zeal that I have 
in mind. My desire to expand the Unitarian Church is sim 
ply my interest in civilization, localized and organized. I 
believe it to be a mighty agent for human progress. As 
such, I love it and labor for it. I will accept no narrower 
interpretation of our mission as a religious body. I would 
always present the claims of the Unitarian Church upon young 
people as the claims of an institution which makes for the 
universal good of mankind. 

If our faith is worthily and widely presented to superior . 
young men, they can be made to feel that it is worth while 
for them to enter our ministry. If our church is to grow as 
it ought to grow, it must produce ministers out of its own 
life and train them under its own leaders. We have had for 
some years many accessions to our pulpits from the ministry 
of the orthodox churches. Some of. our ablest preachers 
have come to us from over the line. . But this is not the 
natural, the adequate, nor the safe source of ministerial 
supply. No religious body can wisely depend for its advo- 
cates and apostles upon those who have simply outgrown an 
alien faith, A word of wisdom upon this subject has just 
been written by a prominent Congregational clergyman in 
the West.” These are his words: ‘The introduction of this 
element (recruits received from other denominations, un- 
trained in Congregational usages and traditions), though it 
often brings new energy into the church, as frequently results 
in either experimental or unsatisfactory services.” 

My experience (I speak frankly because I, too, came from 
over the line) shows me that this is a very just and moderate 
statement. And, if this is true of the orthodox Congregation- | 
alists, it is true to a much larger extent of those who come to. 
us from conservative churches; for the transition to us is 


“ 


greater and more hazardous to the religious life,and the new 


work to be done among us is farther removed from the old | 
ways. J can appeal to many of our churches in the West . 
that have been partially or completely ruined by these raw - 
recruits who have lost one faith without gaining another. I 
know many other cases where poor work was done for some ; 
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years by men who finally became useful ministers among us, 
They were educated to success at the expense of our 
churches. What we most need to-day are not men who have 
just escaped from tradition and dogma and who are in a 
mood more or less negative and reactionary, but men thor- 
oughly trained in our methods and aspirations, who have 
mastered the religious problem from our point of view. 

Let me present just a word upon another phase of this 
subject. The reorganization of the divinity school needs to 
be carried still farther. It is to-day, with a few notable 
exceptions, the least modernized of our educational institu- 
tions. Important improvements have been effected in a few 
of them, but much remains to be done. Law schools have 


lengthened their courses from two years of six months to 


three years of nine months,— an increase of one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. in the length of preparation for the legal 
profession. Medical schools have extended their courses 


from two years of six months to four years of nine months,— 


a period of preparation three times as long as in former 
In both cases the standard of admission has also 
been materially raised. If religion is to gain in power, if 
the church is to compete successfully with other interests in 
modern life, it must have leaders as thoroughly prepared as 
lawyers and doctors. The lack of men with adequate equip- 
ment in the pulpit may throw some light upon the decline 
of many churches and also the dearth of ministers, especially 
those able to succeed. 

The problems of civilization become more complex, and 


the distractions of life more numerous and intense. Religious | 


work, therefore, becomes both more difficult and more im- 
portant. New conditions demand new men,— men with a 
larger and a different equipment. And a decided enlarge- 
ment of the work of ministerial preparation, instead of cut- 
ting down the supply of candidates for the ministry, would 


increase the number and improve the quality. Just as soon 


as the church does a larger and more useful work in the 
world, it will attract more and better men to its pulpits. The 
attention of superior young men will be arrested, and they 
will say, Here is something really worth doing. 

But, to accomplish all this, the divinity schools must modify 
and expand the work of preparation. There is not a busi- 
ness enterprise that could be successfully. managed to-day as 
it was even a generation ago. If we could have more of the 
mastery of details, the untiring energy, the unfailing tact, the 
wide knowledge of human nature, the organizing genius that 
we find in commercial affairs, consecrated and applied to the 
work of religion, how the republic of God would grow! 

I have been greatly interested in the varied and attractive 
programme provided by the Harvard Summer School of 
‘Theology. ‘There is nothing that I would drop. But it has 
‘seemed to me that it has one serious defect.. There ought 
to be added a professor of human nature to show ministers 
‘how to interest people in religion. This is to-day the open 
door of urgent need and wide opportunity, for here is where 
the church is weak. Our greatest problem is not the re- 
statement of the doctrine of the atonement, but the organi- 
zation of people in an atoning process that shall issue in 
character and civilization. Our largest need is not a new 
theory of inspiration, but the opening of new sources of 
inspiration in the hearts of men. The success of the church 
depends, not so much upon the reconstruction of theology 
as upon the reorganization of the religious life, so that it 
shall include all the truth seen and all the sentiment felt. 
The work of the minister is not so much to teach what Paul 
thought or what Luther did, not so much to show how the 
Bible was written or how the doctrine of God may be stated, 
—all intensely interesting and important topics; but his 
greatest problem is this: How can I lay hold of these busy, 
tired, distracted, doubtful, and indifferent people, and make 
them feel the sanctity of life and appreciate the value of 


religion? 
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The work of the minister becomes less and less textual 
and theological, but not, therefore, less intellectual. It be- 
comes more and more human, practical, and ethical. His 
is a great and delicate problem in spiritual dynamics. How 
can I arrest the attention and win the hearts of the people, 
so that I shall be able to make God, Duty, and Immortality 
supreme realities to them ? 

Possibly some one will here interpose the objection, which 
may seem to sweep away both the premises and the conclu- 
sion of my argument: “If our divinity schools graduated 
ten more men a year, we could not set them to work, because 
we do not have churches for them.” Let me reply: An 
increase of ten per cent. in the efficiency of our ministry 
(and I fully appreciate the large ability and the fine quality 
of our ministers) would increase our church growth three- 
fold. It would make it easier to add thirty churches a year 
to our denomination than to add ten with our present equip- | 
ment. We may well borrow the policy of the market, where 
men say, Let us increase our business by making better 
goods. So, too, let us multiply the number of our churches 
by raising the standard of our ministry. 

I indulge the clear and profound conviction that, with su- 
perior young men in our pulpits, better prepared to master 
the complex and difficult problems of the modern world, the 
spread of the Unitarian faith, with all the gladness of liberty 
and the fruitfulness of loving service which it carries with it, 
would proceed far more rapidly than in the past. My con- 
viction is equally clear that we shall be able to secure these 
superior young men in abundance if we make the right de- 
mand for them. What we need are masters of the spirit, 
with clearer insight into the difficulties of the average mind 
and heart in matters of religion than our predecessors had, 
with larger devotion and enthusiasm than we ourselves pos- 
sess,— men with wide knowledge of human nature, with ca- 
pacity to make people feel the importance of religion, and 
ability to organize them for training in spiritual things, and 
with the gift of popular eloquence that is both instructive 
and inspiring: with such leaders, how we could make the 
desert places of our country blossom! 

_ ANN ‘ARBOR, MICH. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do what you can, give what you have. Only stop not 
with feelings: carry your charity into deeds; do and give 
what costs you something.—/. HY. Thom. 


we 


Let this be thy whole endeavor, this thy prayer, this thy 
desire,—that thou mayest be stripped of all selfishness, and 
with entire simplicity follow Jesus only.— Zhomas a Kempis. 


a, 


Let my soul roll itself on Him, and adventure there all its 
weight. He bears greater matters, upholding the frame of 
heaven and earth, and is not troubled or burdened with it— 
Robert Leighton. 

Jt 


The all-important thing is not to live apart. from God, but 
as far as possible to be consciously with him. It must needs 
be that those who look much into his face will become like 
him.— Charles H. Brent, : 

ss bibiat!. 

All that God desires is to give you his great love, so that 
it may dwell in you, ai e principle of your life and 
service ; and all that wi God’s desire and his gift is 
the want of room for it, a ts free movement, when that 
room is taken up with yo es and your little personal 
interest.— William Bernard Ullathorne. 
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A Pleasant Memory. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


My pleasant memory is of Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel, the news of whose recent death has come 
to many of us with a great shock of surprise 
because we had no warning that her precious 
life was threatened in any way. I have no 
thought of entering a judgment on her musical 
career. I read that she had a small voice of 
great delicacy and sweetness; and these, I sup- 
pose, are just particulars. She was not, I think, 
a very emotional singer, but she sang with a 
great deal of sentiment and refinement and ex- 
pression. There was one little croon that she 
sang more sweetly, I thought, than anything 
else, and songs of a simple character were better 
suited to her voice and manner than more elab- 
orate compositions. But I could never think of 
her art as something apart from her personality 
For me it was always the kind, sweet, noble 
woman singing that rejoiced my heart. It was 
so pleasant also to see her and her husband to- 
gether at the recitals which they gave. He was 
her teacher before he was her lover and her 
husband,—not long, I fancy, before he was her 
lover,—and at the concerts there was at once the 
teacher’s pride and lover’s joy in her success. 

My first meeting with her was in 1878, when 
she was seventeen or eighteen years old. Her 
European training was then a thing of the near 
future. I was preaching in Buffalo, and she had 
sung there at a concert the night before. She 
sang at the Unitarian church the morning of 
my preaching there. (She was always loyal to 
our faith in every way.) It had been announced 
that she would do so; and what a crowd I did 
have! And in the afternoon at a friend’s house 


she sang and sang, so much she liked to please}. 


yet more I think for the pure joy of singing. I 
have had many happy Sunday afternoons, but 
never, I think, a happier than that. 

The next time I heard her sing was after she 
had been to Europe and had been carefully 
trained, and had become engaged to Mr. Hen- 
schel and had brought him home with her to 
Haydenville, Mass., where her _ grandfather 
Hayden, one of those from whom the town was 
named, had been a famous local singer in his 
day. I remember standing with her at the win 
dow of the Sunday-school room, and seeing 
the people flocking in from the train which had 
brought them from Northampton and Florence; 
and her delight in the spectacle was that of a 
little child. She had already received much 
attention and admiration, but had kept her 
simplicity unspoiled, and did so till the end. 
There was one very funny thing which happened 
at that concert, or rather in the report of it in 
the Northampton paper the next day. Miss 
Bailey (later Mrs. Henschel) sang Haydn’s 
beautiful “In verdure clad,” from “The Crea- 
tion.” Her uncle, Mr. Charles Hayden, an ex- 


cellent tenor, and, I believe, her early instructor, ' 


took a notable part in the concert. The local 
paper, led astray by the similar name, said, 
“Miss Bailey sang a beautiful solo, ‘In verdure 
clad,’ composed by her uncle, Mr. Charles 
Hayden.” Soon after her marriage I met Mrs. 
Henschel again at a friend’s house in Brooklyn; 
and she had much to tell me of he 

abroad, all in the simplest, most 
way. She had been to the P: 
George Eliot and had sung for ] 2 
fan was written all over with the names of 
distinguished people of. all sorts, from’ great 


you know that.” 
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lords and ladies up to Tyndall and Tennyson, if 
my memory does not fail. 


Our “White Mr. 
Longfellow” proved too matter-of-fact (this was 
a later experience) for her perfect happiness 


with him. She had sung him 


“JT shot an arrow into the air,” etc., 


and, after singing it, had said to him, “I suppose 
With some confusion, he 
informed her that it was his own; and she was 
obliged to make an awkward explanation. 

It was always a happy day when she came to 
Brooklyn. It was always good to hear her sing 
those pure and lovely songs ; always the perfect 
charm, that of the sweet woman singing them, 
she so unspoiled, so unaffected, and so good; 
and then to make a rush for the anteroom and 
have a little talk with her. The choir invisible 
has gained a voice of winsome melody, but I 
could wish it had not been hushed for us so 
soon. It seems a poorer world in which she 
does not sing. 


Literature. 


The Spanish-American War.* 


The casual reader, taking up this book with- 
out any knowledge of previous history, would 
find it a vivacious and interesting narrative, and 
would get no idea of the tumults of hope and 
fear, of wrath and sorrow, of controversy and 
recrimination, of jealousy and detraction, which 
accompanied the enrolment of the soldiers who 
took part in the Spanish War, their establish- 
ment in camps, their voyage to Cuba, and the 
campaign which followed. For the most part 
General Alger expects his readers to remember 
enough of these previous affairs to understand 
the statements that he makes. In cases where 
he thinks there may be gaps in the knowledge 
of the people, or that erroneous statements had 
misled them, he furnishes documents to justify 
the interpretations he puts upon the various 
movements and events of the war. From his 
point of view he makes a good case for the War 
Department in regard to the health of camps. 
If typhoid fever ravaged them, this was due to 
no lack of skill or provision on the part of the 


|medical department, but to the ignorance and 


incompetence of the men. So, also, in the 
Commissary Department, he finds the general of 
the army, and not the Secretary of War or his 
subordinates, responsible. for the confusion 
which followed the rapid sending of supplies to 
Florida. The food of the soldiers was adequate 
and wholesome. The trouble was that the 
knowledge and skill of those who commanded 
them did not suffice. So, also, with sickness in 
Cuba. From beginning to end he stands by 
General Shafter, and gives no aid and comfort 
to Admiral Sampson; nor does he report any- 
thing which would add to the fame of Colonel 
Roosevelt.. Except incidentally, in some quota- 
tions which show what the commander of the 
rough riders did not do at San Juan, and in 
some remarks upon him as a signer of the 


round-robin, he pays no attention to him, From 


the point of view of General Alger the book is 
well written, skilfully compiled, and very ef- 
fective. That his point of view is not that of 
many others who were in the field or who had 
friends there, and of a great many who were 
interested only as citizens’ of the republic, 


* THe SPANISH-AMERICAN War. By General Russell 
A. Alger’ New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50 net. 
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is matter of common notoriety. The popular 
impression concerning these things may be 
somewhat changed by these elaborate -explana- 
tions, but it will not be greatly changed. 


“THE Marrow oF TRADITION. By Charles 
W. Chesnutt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—In setting forth the disadvantages 
and disabilities of his race in their effort to pass 
from savagery through slavery to civilization, 
Mr. Chesnutt has the advantage of being a 
cultivated man. He speaks and writes with the 
ease and freedom of a scholar, he has dramatic 
power, a sense of the unities in composition, and 
has learned the force of understatement in the 
presentation of a grievous wrong. Thomas 
Nelson Page, in describing the same commun- 
ity and relating the incidents of the carpet-bag 
period from the point of view of the white man, 
would present a different picture. And yet it 
would not need to be substituted for Mr. Ches- 
nutt’s photographic sketches, but probably, com- 
bined with them, would make a picture of life in 
a Southern town, during the period of recon- 
struction, which would be more complete and 
satisfying than the work of either of them 
taken by itself. Still, we think that, writing 
from the point of view of his race, Mr. Ches- 
nutt has made his story convincing. Any onea 
few hundred years hence, looking at the history 
of the United States from either point of view, 
that of Mr. Page or Mr. Chesnutt, would be 
astonished at the proofs of barbarism in the 
social and political condition of our time. We 
are too near to them to see how the events and 
conditions of the last forty years in the conduct 
of the two races toward each other are so alien 
to the spirit of civilization that they seem in- 
credible. It will be difficult a few centuries 
hence to believe that a really fine and high civi- 
lization, delicate sensibilities, and a refined 
culture existed in the same nation at the same 
time that barbarous notions and savage practices 
were common. The tragedy of the story and 
its significance depend upon the fact that two 
young women, one white and the other colored, 
are sisters. The tension is increased by the fact 
that the colored woman has been educated to 
be the equal of her white sister. Their hus- 
bands are respectively a Southern editor and 
a highly instructed physician. While the kin- 
ship isnot acknowledged, it is well known, and 
adds intensity to the social antagonisms which 
would in any case be inevitable between women 
whose mothers were members of the two races. 
To prejudice against the negro is added that 
other prejudice, which would be sufficient to 
open the chasm between white people where the 
stain of illegitimacy would prevent a recognition 
of kinship. To a greater extent than it is ever 
acknowledged, we think the bar sinister which 
appears in the pedigree of the half-breed races 
in the United States, almost without exception, 
is the potent influence which prevents social 
recognition. This book shows us the pity of it 
and the tragedy of it, with but little suggestion 
toward the solution of the problem of social re- 
lations between the white and the colored races 
in America, 


A History oF AMERICAN ART. By Sadi- 
kichi Hartmann. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$4.—Among the handsome gift-books of the 
present season must be reckoned these two 
volumes of American art, with their nearly 
seventy full-page illustrations. They give a 
comprehensive survey of the entire history of 


-in New York, Mr. Hartmann follows the de- 
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art in this country. After a single chapter 
devoted to the art existent before 1828, the year 
in which Thomas Cole obtained the first rec- 
ognition for his sketches and two years after 
the National Academy of Design was founded 


‘velopment of landscape painting down through 
its greatest representatives, Homer Martin and 
Dwight Tryon. The rest of the first volume 
is taken up with chapters on “The Old School” 
and “The New School,” in which the facts are 
‘presented interestingly, and set forth often with 
‘criticism, with which one may agree or not, as 
he chooses, but which, if he deny its con- 
clusiveness, at least challenges his reasons for 
an opposite opinion. The second volume dis- 
cusses “American Sculpture,” “The Graphic 
Arts,” “American Art in Europe,” and “Latest 
Phases,” and, without attempting to include all 
the painters, sculptors, and engravers who 
might rightfully claim a place in a biographical 
dictionary of American artists, the writer yet 
manages to cover his subject with as much 
detail as is possible where consecutive interest 
is to be preserved, and to present a definite 
idea as to the present standing of our art and 
artists. The two volumes are handsomely 
printed with deckled edges and gilt tops and 
neatly boxed. 


AMONG FLOWERS AND TREES WITH THE 
Ports. Compiled by Minnie Curtis Wait and 
Merton Channing Leonard. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—The original purpose of the compilers 
of this attractive volume, presented as “a practi- 
cal cyclopedia for lovers of flowers,” was to place, 
sat the disposal of teachers a large number of se- 
lections which could be used in connection with 
nature study. This aim is doubtless responsible, 
for the fact that often a single stanza or even. a! 
single line is taken from its proper setting and 
set for reference under a general head. Thus, 
opening the book at random, we find, under 
Anemone, Wind-flower,” five selections from 
‘as many poets, of which the longest consists of 
three and a half lines; or, seeking a favorite: 
poem, it may perhaps be found represented by. 
asingle stanza. This gives a scrappy éffect to 
the general collection, though it may be neces- 
sary in a book of reference. A secondary pur- 
pose must have been the gathering together of) 
worthy nature poems for the delight of readers,' 
but the two aims seem to conflict by making 
discriminating choice less easy. There are 
many poems by new writers, and there are omis- 
sions which make one wish the compilers had 
not chosen to call their valuable volume a cyclo-' 
pedia. It contains, however, a large number of 


beautiful poems, The illustrations are excep- | 
. tionally good. They seem to be taken from 


nature; but that of the peony is not the flower 
to which we are accustomed, and the aster is the 
wild flower and not that which illustrates the 
line beneath it, “Brilliant asters their prim heads 
tossed.” At this holiday season the book, in its 
dainty white and gold covers and convenient 
box, ought to be much in demand. 


Mais AND Matrons oF NEW FRANCE. 
By Mary Sifton Pepper. Boston ;*Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50.—Since Parkman made plain the 
way, there have been writers in plenty who have 
found their inspiration in the history of early 
€anada; but not. one of them all has chosen 'a 
theme that surpasses in possibilities of romance 
the stories of the heroic pioneer women here 
grouped together. Beautiful Marguerite de 
Roberval, the delicately nurtured niece of the 
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haughty viceroy, who lived for two years alone 
on the Isle of Demons after hollowing out with 
her own hands the graves of her husband, child, 
and nurse, yet escaped to be rescued by fisher- 
men, and grow young and light-hearted again 
in France; the zealous Marchioness de Guer- 
cheville, whose beauty and wit captivated King 
Henry IV. and’ who became the first patroness 
of American missions; the Huguenot lady, 
Mme. La Tour, who thwarted the conspiracies 
of Charnisay, and defended courageously the 
Acadian fort; the brave, young Madeleine de 
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Verchéres, celebrated in Drummond’s poem,— 
these and other Canadian gentlewomen are 
heroines worthy of the name; and it will not be 
strange if this book in their honor leads to many 
another, in which their names shall be used to 
illuminate the pages of fiction. But the plain 
truth of their lives is interesting and romantic as 
well as historically important. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Onoto 
Watama. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.— This beautiful idyl, with its strangely 
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powerful but illusive charm, suggests much 
more than it reveals. It is'a flower of romance 
blooming on the thorny stem of that tragedy 
which in the mixed races of the East is never 
absent. _The Eurasian is always at a disadvan- 
tage, whether compared with his white or his 
Asiatic relatives. The author of the story is 
one of mixed blood, who understands the mind 
of the Japanese, and is able to represent Jap- 
anese thought in English speech. That upon 
which the. story turns is to us incomprehen- 
sible,— the virtue of self-sacrifice which enables 
a Japanese maiden of pure mind and delicate in- 
stincts to sell herself to a foreigner as a tem- 
porary wife for the benefit of her family. In 
this case, love conquers all difficulties, although 
at the cost of bitter suffering to all concerned. 
Marriage finally sanctifies the sacrifice, but by 
contrast shows in lurid light a phase of Eastern 
life from which the notes of this “nightingale” 
distract our attention, only in the end to suggest 
an outer darkness where there are no songs and 
no gladness. j 


LETTERS FROM MY MILL. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Monpay TALEs. Translated by 
Marian McIntyre. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.—The time is long past when anything new 
can be said of Daudet’s short stories. They 
stand by themselves, and witness not only to 
the great writer’s genius, but to his tenderness 
and generosity. The Contes de Lundi ap- 
peared first in Figaro thirty-one years ago, 
vivid with the emotional experiences and in- 
fluences of the Franco-Prussian War. Here 
Daudet is at his best; and the stories still vi- 
brate with that controlled feeling which stirs the 
reader, for the time at least, to a conviction of 
their basis in actual experience and passion. 
In the historical sketches one lives again 
through the siege ‘of Paris, and the value of 
such a chronicle is great. Where else in lit- 
erature is a more moving tale than that of 
ittle Stenne, the boy spy, sad with a pathos 
which makes a death tragedy seem slight in 
comparison? The Letters from my Mill came 
earlier, but include some of the best-known 
short stories, like “The Pope’s Mule” and “M, 
Seguin’s Goat.” 


Our DEVOTED FRIEND, THE Doc. By Sarah 
K. Bolton. Boston: L. C. Page&Co. $1.50.— 
This book is a perfect mine of information and 
anecdotes about dogs. It is made up largely of 
newspaper clippings, but these are put together 
with judgment and a sense of proportion not 
common in books of this kind. Mrs. Bolton has 
a passionate sympathy with wronged dumb ani- 
mals, and would encourage regard for them and 
a more intimate acquaintance with them by 
every means possible. Her book must certainly 
contribute to this end. She groups in successive 
chapters stories about dogs that have saved their 
human friends from drowning, fire, or burglars, 
pictures their gratitude, faithfulness, love of 
home, and intelligence, and then gives much 
information about dog hospitals, cemeteries, and 
homes, ending with more personal and direct 
chapters about the cruel laws now enforced, the 
proper care of dogs, and the duty of mankind 
toward them. The book is large; and, if once 
put into a child’s possession, it will be found a 
lasting source of pleasure and right impulse. 
Many interesting photographs are included. 


HARVARD Lyrics. Selected by Charles 
Livingstone Stebbins, 97. Boston: L. C, Page 
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& Co. $1.—Mr. Stebbins has sent out this 
small volume of Harvard verse with genuine 
modesty as to its claims upon general attention, 
but desirous to show that, however immature 
many of these poems are, they are yet all indic- 
ative of serious mood and elevated purpose, 
such as are often too little recognized. by the 
world outside. Several of the names. have be- 
come familiar to wider-circles than those which 
knew them first. Philip Savage, Herbert Bates, 


and-Frederic Lawrence Knowles, Fullerton L. 


Waldo and John R. Corbin, Charles T. Sem- 
pers, Robert Palfrey Utter, and others haye 
accomplished something in the wider world of 
letters, or merit at least especial recognition in 
the Christian Register, where their names have 
repeatedly appeared. The book will win atten- 
tion on its merits, but will have especial attrac- 
tion for Harvard men, and particularly for the 
younger graduates whose classes are here rep- 
resented, 


BEAUTIFUL WoMEN IN ART. Translated 
from the French of Armand Dayot by H. 
Twitchell. Two volumes. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $4.—Among the striking holiday publi- 
cations of the season must be noted the two 
volume edition of Dayot’s work, translated into 
English as one of the Art Lover’s Series. It is 
a synthetic review of the work of the greatest 
artists of all schools and ages, illustrated by 
nearly seventy portraits of celebrated. beauties. 
The subject is treated with surprising fulness, 
beginning with a rapid exposition of the ideas of 
feminine beauty held by the artists of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and continuing into 
the present century, with little space reserved, 
for contemporary painters. Naturally, M. Dayot 
considers the eighteenth century pre-eminently 
the age of woman, when her “grace possessed 
the most prestige, her coquetry the most dis- 
quieting elegance, and her beauty the most 
triumphant authority.” Certainly, the charm of 
the portraits of that period cannot be denied, so 
simple and refined is their characteristic grace. 


URCHINS AT THE POLE, By Marie Overton 
Corbin and Charles Buxton Going. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.—The writers of 
these rhymes scorn the “science books,” and 
flout them openly, telling the reader with un- 
compromising frankness that the only habitat of 
such urchins as they write about is the streams 
of the Land of Dreams and the shores of the 
Unknown Sound at the utmost end of Let’s Pre- 
tend. Therefore, it is useless to point out that 
the sea-urchins of their tale are not the sea- 
urchins known on real coasts and pictured in 
the dictionaries, but rather skates’ eggs. How- 
ever, as described here, they are lively and mis- 
chievous creatures, who pass through a series of 
marvellous adventures, all told in rhyme and 
duly illustrated. The most satisfactory picture 
in the book, however, is that of the sturdy little 
maiden to whom it is dedicated, and about 
whose genuineness there can be no manner of 
doubt. 


A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Little, Brown & Co.—The delicate 
atmosphere of mystery, as elusive as the sunset 
mist of an Indian summer twilight, pervades 
this as all other of Mr. Hearn’s fascinating 
Japanese story books. The present volume 
offers most appetizing morsels of many kinds, 
one or two of the distinctly weird and ghostly 
variety, such as “Kwashin Koji!” others of 
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charming tenderness and pathos, Besides 
stories, there are also a few brief suggestive 
essays, giving peeps into Japanese motives, in- 
terpreted by no one more sympathetically than 
by Mr. Hearn. Perhaps as delightful as any- 
thing in this dainty book are the tiny poems, 
each of seventeen syllables. They are kodak 
gleams of Japan: “Lo! a dragon fly rests upon 
the bamboo that marks a grave.” “Catch- 
ing dragon flies! ... I wonder where he has 
gone to-day?” “Sleep, little one! While my 
baby sleeps, I will wash some red beans and 
clean some rice. Then, adding some fish, I will 
serve it up to this best of little babies.” d 


A Son oF SatsuMA. By Kirk Munroe. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.—A dis- 
cussion in a well-known periodical has been 
bringing out testimony lately from a large num- 
ber of boys as to their favorite writer, and at 
last accounts Kirk Munroe was well in ‘the 
lead. This is encouraging testimony, too, as to 
the taste of the boys who voted; for Mr. Mun- 
roe’s books are always carefully constructed 
and well written, free from sensationalism and 
cheap wit. The new book has to do with 
the Perry expedition and the opening of Japan 
to friendly American intercourse, and, although 
Mr. Munroe has taken some liberty with his 
dates, the spirit of the undertaking and the 
general impulse that led to the Perry treaty are 
well interpreted. At least two small boys have 
privately declared it the best book that the 
author has yet written. 


On ty Dour. By Nina Rhoades. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.—Children are always fas- 
cinated by a Cinderella story; and this tale 
about Dollie, the forlorn little household drudge, 
whose toil and unhappiness are at last recom- 
pensed by the Christmas discovery of her own 
family, the fairylike fulfilment of all her 
wishes, and the discomfiture of the cruel step- 
mother (who wasn’t even a stepmother this 
time), contains every element.of story-book en- 
joyment. A cold-hearted critic might object 
that nobody could be quite so disagreeable as 
Mrs. Foster, but he would not be able to make 
his point good, and anybody of any age, who 
begins the story, will wish to know how it ends, 


IN THE FAIRYLAND OF AMERICA. By Her- 
bert Quick. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.20.—This story of the Pukwudjies is a 
dreamland tale, where fact, fable, and fancy 
blend in indefinite outlines and it is impossible 
to tell where one leaves off and another begins, 
Interesting transformation scenes, wonderfully 


exact explanations that explain nothing, and- 


astonishing adventures with talking animals and 
birds make up a wonderland story, which has 
in addition the recommendation of really clever 
wit brightening its pages. 


The Magazines. 


The quarterly number of Post-Zore is rich in 
able articles,.and suggests the wonder that any- 
one who considers “literature as an exponent of 
human evolution,” and is interested in its pres- 
ent trend, can afford to do without it. Eleanor 
B. Caldwell and Edward Broderick are-the wri- 
ters of fiction in this number. “On the High- 
lands,” a little epic written in Henrik Ibsen’s 
yous days, is translated from the Norwegian 

y Hjalmar Edgren. It is a symbolic expression 
of the hopelessness of an idealism which, when 
centred in itself, is but a form of fanaticism. 


Sh 
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Among the Appreciations and Essays is a long 
article on “Modern Dutch and Flemish Poets, 

with numerous quotations. The various depart- 
ments are as suggestive and interesting as ever. 


Miscellaneous, 


Among the small but useful books of refer- 
ence are three recently published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. of New York. The first, en- 


titled Who's the Author? is a guide to the 


authorship of the various writings in the great 
body of American literature, including the 
titles of poems, short stories, and plays, as well 
as books, The wonder is not that it is neces- 
sarily incomplete, but that it contains so much. 
In the Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
the selections cover a wide range, and include 
2,138 extracts from the writings of 368 authors, 
chiefly American and British. In the Poetical 
Quotations, it has been found necessary to con- 
fine the illustration of the topic selected to a 
brief extract from each author in order to carry 
out the plan of making it a “handy” dictionary. 
As in all other books of quotations, the name of 
Shakespeare fills the largest space; but 255 
authors are represented by 2,138 selections. 
There are full and complete indexes to all 
these books. 


Literary Notes. 


The Tetong Indian Reservation is the scene 
of Mr. Hamlin Garland’s new novel of Western 
life, which he calls The Captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop. It will appear serially in the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, the opening instal- 
ment being scheduled for the issue of December 
14. The story has been illustrated with spirited 
pictures by Messrs. Frederic Remington and 
Jay Hambidge. 


‘The Christmas number of the Delineator is 
about the first of the special Christmas issues. 
Two 
Brady, plenty of advice regarding Christmas 
gifts, timely pointers on cookery, winter-time 


care of plants, all the fashions of the day inter-|_ 


preted into simple language, can be found in the 
Christmas number of the Delincator. It is 
satisfactory inside and out, practical in all its 
pages. 


Books Received. 


; From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

American Boys’ Life of William McKinley. By Edward 
F. Stratemeyer. $1.25. 

From James H. West Company, Boston. 
The Ideal, its Realization. By Lucy C.McGee. 75 cents. 
Common People. By Frank Oliver Hall. $1.00. 

From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
apa her pe By Hutchins Hapgood. 65 cents. 
The Field of Ethics. By George H. Palmer. $1.10. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

God Wills It. By William Stearns Davis. 

From G. P.. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
One of my Sons. By Anna Katharine Green. $1.50. 
Commercial Trusts. By John R. Dos Passos. $1.00. 
Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P. M. Hough. 


1.20, 
Historic Towns in the Western States. Edited by Lyman 

P. Powell. $3.00. 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Colonial Prose and Poetry. Edited by W. P, Trent and 

B. W. Wells. 3volumes. Per set $2.25. 

From Frederick A. Stokes ee. New York. 

The Surprise Book. By Nell K. McElhone, [Illustrated 

by Albertine Randall Wheelan. $1.20. x 
ht D; through the Year. By F. M. Spiegle and 
abel OPAEEy- $1.20. : 
Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason. | $1.50. 

From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

The Wooing of Sheila. By Grace Rhys. 

From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The Crown of Thorns. A Story of the Time of Christ. 

By Paul Carus. * 

: From A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Nanna, a et of Danish Love. Translated from the 

Danish of Holger Drachmann. $1.00, 


From the Liverpool reruy Company, Liverpool, 
Matthew Henry and his Chapel. By H, D. Roberts. 


1.25. 
cin From Philip Green, London, England. 
The Christology of the New Testament, By Robert B. 
Drummond. 1 shilling. 
A Confession of Heresy and a Plea for Frankness. By 
Thomas J, Hardy. 1 shilling. } 


love-stories, one by Cyrus Townsend} 
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MEXSWEBSIER'S INT 


A Dictionary of English, Biography, Geography, 
Fiction, etc. 


NEW EDITION. 


New Words, 
Phrases etc. 


25,000 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


2364 Pages. 


New Plates Throughout. 
U 


R 
5000 Illustrations. 


Ret. An Ideal Christmas Present 


ich Bindings. 


Attractive 
Lasting 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“« First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both bocks sent on application 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A: 


e 
Ready December 2 


LIVING BY THE DAY 


Selections for Every Day of 
the Year from the Writings of 


MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
. By H. G@ W. 


16m0, 210 pp., cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net 


It is thought that the many friends of Dr. 
Savage will be glad to have, every day through 
the year, these words of cheer and hope from him. 


Our “apore TSE of CALENDARS, CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS, and GIFT BOOKS sent free on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers 


31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. = NEW YORK. 


AUTOGRAPH CALENDARS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


A memorandum pad with fifty-three fac-simile auto- 
graphs of famous Unitarian men and women under senti- 
ments in their own handwriting. This year’s edition has 
an attractive new cover anda full-page calendar at the back. 


Price 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 53 cents. 
For sale again at Fairs, etc., 30 cents each, with privi- 
lege of returning unsold copies, 


For sale at Room 11, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
EIT TREE EET BO tS {be COS SE RNA TE 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister. of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. | ‘27a Congress Street, = = « 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 7 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


‘Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO.” 


. ‘On the whole, from a literary and zsthetic point 
of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 
praise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 


best. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
ious lyric poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


“Phe new hymnal, ¥#dzlate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. It is being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition.’’—Rebecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 

“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worshing . 

“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
es manifestly the musical features of the services.””— 

iliam H, Baldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 

“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good poner eesubaa singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.”— 
Albert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can. 

“It gives me eae to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon ¥xbilate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. 

“I am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced Jubilate Deo.”—B, Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal. 

“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout, It has great variety and some- 
thing for every occasion.—/. 7. Sunderland, Toronto, 


Can. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIs, 
Boston. 
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The Two Apples. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Said the apple red to the apple green : 
“JT have more beauty to be seen. 


“T ripened quickly, and my cheek 
Is the color harvesters all seek. 


“Why are you not as fair as I? 
Why do you wear that green look? Why?’ 


Said the apple green to the apple red; 
“All in good time shall my youth be sped, 


“Allin good time shall I glow as you 
With a healthy, full-blown, crimson hue! 


“Meanwhile I marvel not at fate, 
For I am a fruit that ripens late !’’ 


That night there came a blighting frost, 
And the ripened apple soon was lost! 


It pierced its heart and nipped its cheek, 
And bruised its stem which had grown quite weak ! 


The apple green on the other hand 
Had met no blight that it could not stand! 


And it thought that day, if it thought at all, 
That pride goes always before a fall ! 


A Debt to Athletics. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


“Um— ah— athletics! Yes, Tom, I have my 
opinion of athletics. They don’t do young fel- 
lows any good, and they certainly don’t do any- 
body else any good. Why, just the other day I 
was reading in some paper what a scientific doc- 
torsays about athletics. He says they cause 
men to break down when they get to be between 
forty and fifty,— heart weakness, lung diseases, 
etc. What do you think of that, my boy, eh?” 

“Not the right kind of athletics, uncle,” replied 
Tom Holton, earnestly. “I’ve seen that article 
myself, I guess. What the writer condemned 
was specialized over-training, not the sensible 
kind of all-around athletics we have in our 
schools, mostly. I &4zow the kind of athletics 
I have gone in for will never hurt me. They 
aren’t the professional kind.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” admitted Mr. Harwood, 
Tom’s uncle. “But will they ever do you any 
good,— any practical good, I mean? And, even 
if they should, will they do anybody ¢é/se any 
good? that’s the question. We ought to look 
at all such things from the unselfish standpoint, 
you know.” 

The big boy, who was riding at the little 
country storekeeper’s side, laughed good-na- 
turedly. ‘Well, uncle,” he said, “I have a theory 
that everything may be made useful or helpful to 
others, if we are on the outlook for opportunities 
to make itso. I shouldn’t be at all surprised, 
for instance, if something should turn up this 
very afternoon that would make my athletics 
useéful to you.” 

Tom Holton was on his way to spend a few 
weeks of his summer vacation at his Uncle Har- 
wood’s, in the country. Mr. Harwood was the 
village storekeeper in the community where he 
lived; and on this occasion he had killed two 
birds with one stone by getting a load of sup- 
plies at the railroad town where he had driven 
to meet his nephew. They were now jogging 
leisurely homeward in the long box-wagon, with 
its spring seat, which Mr. Harwood used for 
transporting his goods.. The talk had dwelt 
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chiefly, thus far, upon Tom’s school life at the 
famous academy where he was fitting for college; 
and it had been the most natural thing in the 
world that he should tell his uncle how interested 
he was in the wholesome athletics of the school. 
And thereupon the old-fashioned, matter-of-fact 
store keeper had bluntly announced his un- 
favorable opinion of this sort of physical cult- 
ure. Tomi, however, was notat all disturbed; for 
he had heard stich opinions before, and indeed 
had expected nothing less from his uncle. But 
he wished with all his heart that some occasion 
would arise that would give him an opportunity | ‘ 
to prove to his uncle, otherwise than by argu- 
ment, that muscle as well as brain might have its 
unselfish and beneficent uses. 

There had been a week of heavy rains just 
before Tom’s arrival, and all the streams were 
very much swollen. In fact, several bridges had 
been swept away-in various parts of the county, 
and others were said to be hardly safe for travel. 

It was necessary for Mr: Harwood to cross 
the Gihon River on his way home. The bridge 
was a wooden one, uncovered, and supported by 
only two stone piers; on opposite banks of the 
river, which was hardly wide enough to require 
a third pier in the middle of the stream. On his 
way to meet his nephew, Mr. Harwood had 
found the water of the Gihon so high as to al- 
most wash the framework of the bridge; but, as 
the current was slow and deep, he did not con- 
sider the bridge in danger. On the return trip; 
as Tom and his uncle came in sight of. the 
bridge, a drove of cattle was just about to cross 
it. The drovers were*hurrying the reluctant 
animals forward; and crowding them upon the 
bridge, in spite of its submerged piers and the 
water lapping the floor-planks: The sound of 
the clattering, hurrying hoofs of the cattle could 
be heard a long distance away. 

“I am sorry those creatures have got ahead of 
us,” remarked Mr. Harwood. “If thé bridge 
isn’t rocked off its piers under them, it will 
probably be loosened. The men ought to know 
better.than to drive them all on at the same 
time.” 

Nevertheless, the drove got safely across, and 
the bridge was apparently all right when Mr. 
Harwood’s team reached it. Hardly had the 
restive horses plunged upon it, however, when the 
farther end was lifted from its pier by the surging 
water and swung slowly down stream. The 
water gurgled against the big beams, and some 
of it began to flow over the planks. 

There was no room to turn the horses around, 
and to back them off the bridge would have been 
impossible, in their frightened condition. Be- 
sides, the other end of the bridge was already 
grating and grinding off its pier; and, while Mr. 
Harwood hesitated, it lurched into the water, 
and the whole bridge was suddenly afloat. All 
this had happened in but little over a minute’s 
time, and neither of the occupants of the wagon 
had fairly recovered from their bewilderment 
when they found themselves afloat. 

Tom was the first to make a move. He 
jumped out of the wagon and Caught the horses 
by the bits, thus preventing their plunging off 
into the river. His uncle quickly followed him 
with a couple of halters, with which the 
frightened horses were soon securely tied to the 
upper framework of the bridge: - There seemed 
to be no immediate danger, as the structure was 
well put together and floated as staunchly as a 
ferry-boat. Tom was rather enjoying the novel 
experience, and had hardly begun to consider how 
he and his uncle were to extricate themselves 
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from their “scrape,” when a glance down the 


stream made him start and turn inquiringly to 
his uncle. - 

“Is that a larger river that we are drifting 
into?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied his uncle, “and the worst of it 
is that there’s a big rapids a little way down, full 
of rocks, that will smash this bridge all to pieces 
and drown us; like as not, if we can’t get off. 
somehow.” : 


Tom stripped off his coat, vest, and shoes, saa ‘ 


pes them into the wagon. “Uncle,” he cried, — 
‘you don’t happen to have any rope in that load 
of stuff, do you ?” 
“Yes, there’s a coil of it in the back end of 


the wagon,” replied Mr. Harwood, “and a box ~ 


of twine, too, if you want it.” . 
“Just the combination I do want!” answered _ 
his nephew., With Mr. Harwood’s help he soon 
had the coil of rope out of the wagon, stripped’ 
off its lashings, and laid at the forward end of the 
bridge. Then he tied one end of a ball of twine 


to the rope, unwound about a hundred feet of 


twine, cut it off and coiled it beside the rope, 
and tied the other end to his waist: 
he promptly sprang into the river, and swam 
powerfully across the swollen current until he 
reached shore. 

Just below the spot where he landed, fortu- 
nately, a large elm-tree stood on the river-bank. 
Tom grasped the twine, and began to pull the 
rope ashore, his uncle aiding him by paying out 
the coils over the end of the bridge. 


it, while his uncle fastened the other end of the 
coil to the bridge. 
tautened, the bridge began to swing in toward 
the bank; and presently it grounded in water 
suificiently shallow for Mr. Harwood to drive” 
his team ashore. a 

“Well, uncle,” said Tom, as they climbed up: 
behind the dripping horses and drove back 
across the fields to the road, leaving the bridge 
securely tied up, like a boat, until help could .be 
secured to restore it to its place,— “well, uncle 
we got out of that scrape without much dam- 
age. ” 

“Yes, my boy,” replied Mr. Harwood, heartily. 
“Thanks to a representative of the right kind of 
athletics, who happened to be along! Other- 
wise, I suppose, I should be knocking about 
among those rocks in the big river by this 
time; for I can’t swim a stroke. There isn’t a 
doubt but that I owe my life to you, Tom; and, 
if that isn’t practical helpfulness to others from, 
athletics, I am sure I don’t know what could 
be.” 


How the Swallow was Caught. 


It was a warm evening near the close of sum- 


mer when papa and Fred went out fora stroll 
in the meadow, to watch Rover, grandpapa’s 


shepherd-dog, drive the cows up the long lane - 


from the pasture to be milked. The weather 
had been dry and fine for several days ; and all 


the tiny insects that are found in such numbers — 


the country were flying near the ground, 
where the air was warmest. 
be thick with them. } 
Circling in and out after the. flies, bugs, and. 


midges were hundreds of swallows, whose nests - 
were fastened in long rows beneath the eaves of — 
Because the insects were ; 
down near the ground, the swallows flew there, _ 
‘too; for they were out, getting their supper. 


grandpapa’s_ barns. 


This done, - 


When he - 
had enough rope for his purpose, the boy ran to ~ 
the elm tree and made a slip-noose hitch about, - 


As soon as the rope 


The air seemed to _ 


——— 
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Each pretty bird had its mouth wide open as it 
swept swiftly about. Every second or two their 
bills would close with a snap as they seized and 
swallowed a mosquito or a little unsuspecting 
gnat, still keeping on the wing. 

Papa and Fred forgot Rover and the cows as 
they watched them. The swallows flew so close 
that one’s wing brushed Fred’s ear, and another 
saved himself from flying squarely into papa’s 
face only by making a quick, upward turn. 

“Once when I was a little boy and lived here 
in the country,” said papa, “I came out into this 
same meadow, just at sundown; and what do you 
think? I caught a swallow! How do you sup- 
pose I did it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Fred, greatly interested. 
“How?” 

“Well,” said papa, “the swallows were flying 
just as they are now, almost bumping against 
me. So I took off my hat and waited,—like 
this,—and, when one came near,—see |—I made a 
swoop with my hat,—so,—and—why,” said papa, 
much astonished, “I’ve got one now.” His face 
showed more astonishment than Fred’s. 

Fred danced about in a circle while papa 
gently thrust his other hand into the hat and 
took out the poor, trembling little bird. 

“Have you hurt him, papa?” asked Fred, his 
tender heart stirred to sympathy at the prisoner’s 
fright. 

“No,” said papa, looking half-ashamed, “I 


don’t think so; and really, my boy, I didn’t 


mean to catch him. I was as much surprised 
as he was, I am sure. It only happened once 
before in all my life. How strange that this 
one should fly into my hat as I was telling you 
about the other! Maybe he’s the great-great- 
grandson of the first one I caught.” 

He showed Fred the beautiful purple head 
and shoulders of the little captive, and each 
stroked him gently with one finger. 

Then papa opened his hand. Fora second or 
two the swallow sat perfectly still on the palm, 
not knowing he was free. Suddenly he seemed 
to discover that no one was holding him; and 
with a twitter he darted away, and was lost to 
sight among his countless companions in the air. 
Roe L. Hendrick, in the Youth's Companion. 


When the King was a Boy. 


The professor who was the chief instructor of 
the present King of Italy during his boyhood 
has lately made some interesting statements as 
to the method pursued in the education of the 
prince. 

“The first day I went to instruct the prince,” 
says the author, “I was informed by those in 
authority that I was to treat him as I would any 
other pupil, neither showing him any undue 
respect nor any indulgence even in trifling 
matters. For example, if anything was needed 
during the lesson, it was the prince who should 
get it, and not I; and, if a book or anything like 
it were to fall from the table, it was the prince 
who should pick it up.” 

The tutor was sharp in his reprimands if the 
prince slighted his lessons. 

“Your royal highness should remember,” he 
said on one occasion, “that the king’s son, if he 
is a blockhead, will remain a blockhead; for in 
this respect there is no difference between him 
and the son of a shoemaker.” 

At another time the prince asked to be re- 
lieved from exercise on horseback on the plea 
that he had a headache. 

“If a battle were to be fought to-day, do you 
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think a pain in the head ought to prevent your | had not brought ont his army to destroy a bird’s 
royal highness from appearing at the head of | nest. 


his troops?” asked the tutor. 
The prince rode that day, as usual. 


My Pirate. 


“Five hundred dollars it will take 
To send you safe away: 
The ransom is not high, but till 
It’s paid you’ll have to stay 
Down in my darkest dungeon cell,””— 
The pirate’s voice growled deep,— 
‘*Without a thing to eat or drink 
Or any place to sleep! 


“Your friends. I’ve sold in slavery 

And taken all their store 

Of diamonds and golden coin. 
So they have nothing more, 

There’s peril on the briny seas, 
The pirates aren’t all dead; 

And, if you make one bit of fuss, 
Why, then,—of goes your head?’ 

I shook and shivered in alarm 
And paid the due amount,— 

One cent in cash, three peppermints, 
And kisses six, by count. 

And yet he saves the drowning flies, 
Takes every kitten’s part,— 

This pirate with the yellow curls 
And tender, loving heart, 

—Emma Endicott Marean, in Littie Foiks, 


A Statue to a Monkey. 


The municipal council of the French town of 
Grenoble has recently voted a large sum of 
money for the purpose of erecting a bronze 
statue of the famous chimpanzee named Char- 
lemagne, who not long since died there. For 
nine years the chimpanzee, which was brought to 
Grenoble by an African explorer, had enjoyed 
the freedom of the town, being privileged to 
enter practically every house and to help him- 
self to anything he fancied in fruit and vegetable 
shops. 

The chief reason of the town’s great regard 
for the chimpanzee was that about five years ago 
he rescued a child from drowning in a well. 
Charlemagne had seen everything, and for him 
to swing himself over the top of the well was 
the work of a moment. Descending by the rope 
used for the buckets, he grasped the child, and 
quickly carried her back to her friends, climbing 
up by the rope. 

Charlemagne increased his popularity by 
spending hours in the children’s hospital of the 
town, playing in different wards and amusing 
the children, who were all very fond of him. In 
such respect was this chimpanzee held that, 
when he died, the inhabitants of the town fol- 
lowed his remains to the grave. 


A Bird’s Nest. 


Some years ago Gen. David S. Stanley of 
the United States army, was leading a force 
across the Plains. He was laying out the route 
for a great railroad. There were two thousand 
men, twenty-five hundred horses and mules, and 
a train of two hundred and fifty wagons heavily 
laden. 

One day the general was riding at the head of 
the broad column, when suddenly his yoice rang 
out, “Halt!” 

A bird’s nest lay on the ground directly in 
front of him. In another moment the horses 
would have trampled on the nestling. The 
mother bird was flying about and chirping in 
the greatest anxiety. But the brave general 


He halted for a moment, looked at the little 
birds in the nest below, and then gave the order, 
“Left oblique !” d 

Men, horses, mules, and wagons turned aside, 
and spared the home of the helpless bird. 
Months and even years after those who crossed 
the plains saw a great bend in the trail. It was 
the bend made to avoid crushing the bird’s nest. 
Truly, great hearts are tender hearts, and “the 
loving are the daring.” — Young People’s Paper. 


The Job that Pleased Him. 


A nobleman once insisted on his head gar- 
dener taking as an apprentice a young lad in 
whom he was interested. The lad was very 
lazy, and the gardener was not at all pleased at 
having such a youth thrust upon him. 

Some time after his lordship, walking in the 
garden, came upon his gardener, and said,— 

“Well, John, how is my young friend getting 
on with you?” 

“Oh, he’s doin’ fine!” replied the gardener, 
with a smile. “He’s workin’ away there at the 
very job that suits him. ’Ee’s a-chasin’ of the 
snails off’n the walks!” 
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Good News. 


From “ Helen.” 


Many are the favors of the gods, 
And the gods achieve many things 
In a way which could not be hoped for. 
And the probable things have not happened, 
And God has found a way for the improbable, 
And thus has this matter resulted. 

—Euripides. 


On Grumbling. 


Or I might call this paper an essay on having 
your cake and eating it, too. A great many 
people think that this is a possible condition. 
But it is not. There is a blunt proverb which 
says squarely that this double condition is im- 


possible. “You cannot have your cake and eat 
it, too.” And I wish to call attention to this 
statement. 


What I have to say relates specially or in its 
detail to tax-payers in cities. But the principle 
involved is much more wide than the grievances 
of which these tax-payers complain. And I do 
not believe that there is any reader of these 
lines who ought not to consider why he pays taxes 
or what follows on his paying. 

Dr. Bellows said in one of his admirable 
lectures on social economy that men ought not to 
judge the success of government, as they so often 
do, by counting that as the best government 
where the tax rate is the lowest. He said what 
is true, that the high tax rates of a community 
may often be the measure of its good govern- 
ment or of its civilization; that, if government 
were well and honestly administered, the rate 
of taxation would almost certainly be high. A 
Digger Indian pays no tax. A citizen of Boston 
pays fourteen cents on athousand. The dangers 
come in when the administration is careless or 
ignorant, and when the sums involved are so 
large that the temptation to steal is over- 
powering. 

When I hear acute grumblers complaining of 
their taxes, I am tempted to say to them that 
this country covers, in one latitude or another, 
ten or twelve millions of square miles, more or 
less. There is many a square mile where a 
man may live in his own tent or tepee without 
paying any tax at all, excepting the indirect 
taxes which have been charged at the custom- 
house or by the excise. It is even in his 
power to escape these. If he do not drink 
whiskey, he will pay no tax on whiskey. If he 
makes an umbrella out of skins, as Robinson 
Crusoe did, he will not have to pay any tax on 
an imported umbrella. If he pays ten cents, fif- 
teen cents, or twenty cents on a thousand to the 
town, state, or national treasury, it is because 
he chooses to live where there are treasurers 
and tax collectors. 

To all this Mr Grumbler assents: but he 
assents unwillingly, and he continues growling 
because, he says, he has to pay other people’s 
taxes as well as his own. Thus he pays for the 
sidewalk in front of his house: but nine out of 
ten people who walk by his house pay nothing 
at all. There is a school-house round the cor- 
ner where there are five hundred children. It 
costs the town twenty dollars apiece for the 
education of these children. Mr. Grumbler has 
but one child; and she wanted to go to Smith 
College, and he had to send her there. Besides 
paying for her, he and others like him have to 
build this school-house and pay for these chil- 
dren. 


That is true. But it will do him good be- 
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fore he repeats this complaint to ask whether 
he wants to have those children live within half 
a mile of his house or whether he would like to 
have them go away. I happen to have a friend 
who wanted to have an office fifteen feet by 
twenty, eighty-five feet from the ground. He 
went to the steward whom Mr. Grumbler em- 
ployed to know what rent he must pay for this 
office, and he found he must pay four hundred 
dollars a year. Iremembered that I had been in 
an overboomed city on the Pacific Coast where 
a cousin of Mr. Grumbler’s had much better 
offices, fifteen feet above the street, which he 
would have gladly rented to me for fifty dollars 
each. When my friend Grumbler complains 
about his taxes, I like to ask him why he does 
not purchase property in some San Felipe, 
where the taxes are very low. 

It is not many years since I called a meeting 
of gentlemen in Boston, in the hope of simpli- 
fying the somewhat cumbrous methods by which 
laboring men from Europe now go to Western 
America. In these columns I explained as well 
as I could the difficulties of our present want of 
system and the possibilities of improvement. 
For I regard our modern eagerness for the con- 
centration of great multitudes in cities as a mis- 
fortune. At the meetings which I proposed to 
promote the transfer of working men and 
women to those Western States which are all but 
deserts, I had the co-operation of many gentle- 
men who feel the dangers of crowded cities as I 
do. But, when the whole “movement” was over, 
I reflected that no one had affected any interest 
in it whose principal investments were in real 
estate in Boston. For them it was an advantage 
that rents are high and that the population is 
crowded. They preferred, as they had a right to, 
to spend their money on good schools, good 
pavements, good water, good health in Boston. 
They chose to keep people in Boston if they 
could, and not to commit themselves to enter- 
prises which would send people away. 

I thought and think that they were mistaken. 
But they had a perfect right to their convictions 
until I, and those who thought with me, could 
convince them that it is better to have no deserts, 
and for this purpose it is better to reduce the 
crowds in cities. 

This is certain, that Mr. Grumbler cannot have 
his cake and eat it, too. He and I and a hun- 
dred other people could send five thousand fam- 
ilies out of Boston in a year, if we chose to 
ruin the schools of Boston. And we should re- 
duce rents in the same way. The reason why 
office rents and house rents are as high as they 
are in Boston is this,—that in Boston a man can 
read the best books for nothing, he can see 
some of the best pictures for nothing, he can 
often hear the best music for nothing, his dog 
can drink fresh water for nothing, and so can his 
horse, he can be vaccinated for nothing, he can 
hear the band on Sunday for nothing, he can 
hear Sir Robert Ball and Dr. Miinsterberg for 
nothing, and send his children to school for 
nothing, and so on. If Mr. Grumbler does not 
like to pay for his share of such things, he had 
better take up a bachelor’s claim in Alaska. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Back Numbers of the “New World.” 


I would like to say through your columns, to 
any person who may desire to procure back 
numbers or to buy a full set of the Mew World, 
there is something of a stock on hand at pres- 
ent, and that, until this is exhausted, the River- 
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side Press at Cambridge, Mass. will supply 
the four unbound numbers for any year for 
$2.00, or the bound volume for $3.00. It is, 
perhaps, needless to suggest that the price of 
these numbers and volumes is likely to increase 
as time goes by. The publishers do not now 
guarantee to furnish full sets to any consider- 
able extent, but they will use their best efforts to 
that end. All orders should be addressed to 
them as above. N. P. GILMAN. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


New York Letter. 


The magnificent defeat of Tammany has put 
heart into every municipal reformer among us. 
It has justified what Ambassador Choate said 
the other night at a dinner in his honor at 
the Lotus Club,— that when the entire manhood 
of a city turns out in a political contest, the ma- 
jority of the whole vote may be trusted to take 
care of the interests of the city. The “entire 
manhood” this time included women as well as 
men, and ministers as well as laymen. Never 
was there more and better ante-election work. 
The ministers in our own pulpits, having still Mr. 
Frank Moss’s National Conference address ring- 
ing in their ears, did their full share in the un- 
doing of the foe by some fine sermons which 
attracted wide notice. Better still, they are 
going right on hammering on the same general 
subject,—the church’s interest in good govern- 
ment. Up in Harlem, where we have the north- 
ern outpost of Unitarianism in New York, Rev. 
Mr. Wright has preached this month on “Man’s 
Inhumanity to Man,” “Practicable Social Reme- 
dies,” “Political Achievements in New Zealand,” 
and “The Proper Conduct of Municipal Govern- 
ment,”—a series of talks that must vigorously 
promote better citizenship. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer preached a timely 
sermon on the Sunday after election on “The 
Responsibility of the Victor.” A captious critic 
has blamed him for his assertion in this sermon 
that for the next two years, at least, every de- 
partment of the city will be under the direction 
of a man of gentle breeding. “For four years 
we have been in the hands of brigands without 
manners and of tyrants without chivalry.” His 
critic seems to think that these words imply the 
desire to draw social lines in a very un-Amer- 
ican spirit, and refers to the fact that Abraham 
Lincoln was not of “gentle breeding,” yet he did 
very well in the management of a department 
quite as large as can be imagined. Who denies 
it, Sir Critic, and who denies that Mr. Lincoln 
might have been not a whit the smaller intel- 
lectually and morally if he had hada little more 
of that polish and cultivation that make kind- 
ness and goodness shine like stars? The layman 
can but wonder if little dabs like these in the 
press leave behind them the tiniest sensitive- 
ness. The victim in this case must be quite 
accustomed to being misunderstood; for report 
has it that a little girl of his congregation went 
from church one Sunday, recently, and told her 
mother that Mr. Slicer had prayed, “Our Father 
who'art in heaven, scalawag be thy name.” 

Each of the Unitarian churches has opened in 
a most encouraging way. In Brooklyn, Unity 
Church has had the misfortune of the long and 
serious illness of its pastor, Rev. D. M. Wilson, 
which has now so happily ended in almost com- 
plete recovery. But this trouble has but shown 
the Unity people and Mr. Wilson what a united 
brotherhood of ministers we have in New York, 
and this conference not one that is not willing 
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to lend a hand at such a time. Rev. John P. 
Forbes notes an increasing interest and activity 
in every branch of his church work. The con- 
gregations are good, and all indications encourag- 
ing. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick of the Second 
Church has been invited by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. to write a Life of Dr. Channing, 
uniform in size with that of Theodore Parker, 
which has been so favorably received. The in- 
vitation has been accepted. 

The Flatbush church, which is so bravely 
going on its way toward church building, has 
been served by Rev. John M. Davidson, late of 


‘the Meadville School, during Mr. Wilson’s ill- 


ness. If the wealthy societies but knew how 
the new ones work and struggle to raise money 
for their church homes, more of that necessary 
article would set in toward this handful of Uni- 
tarians in Flatbush who are determined that 
they shall have a suitable edifice to worship in. 

Dr. Savage has returned to his work, looking 
extremely well and feeling a great deal stronger. 
He will be doing much outside his regular parish 
duties if his strength stands the test. One thing 
he has already promised is to repeat his National 
Conference address on “The Gospel for the 
Twentieth Century” in Yonkers on the evening 
of December 1, in the interesting course of 
lectures on “Modern Reforms,” which Dr. Bixby 
has arranged for his society. But Dr. Savage’s 
usefulness is not dependent upon his going 
hither and thither, as the occasional letters re- 
ceived at the Book Room in 2oth Street testify. 
One has just come in from a Welsh-Scotch- 
man of the National Soldiers’ Home, Virginia, 
where he is one of forty-five hundred inmates. 
The letter is addressed to Mr. George H. Ellis, 
whom the writer, in his mind’s eye,;depicts as a 
very venerable and long-haired saint, quite ready 
for immediate translation. He exalts him as 
highly as Dr, Savage, as the publisher “of the 
very best tracts he ever read.” Particularly 
does he admire the sermon on “The Loneliness 
of Jesus,” and offers to be Mr. Ellis’s agent for 
the conversion of sinners in the Soldiers’ Home 
by means of Messiah Pulpit Sermons. A very 
large proportion of his fellow-comrades he evi- 
dently considers dyed-in-the-wool sinners. He 
calls them “cranks,” who prefer sin and who 
worship Satan as their God. Upon these he 
promises, in a most unmissionary spirit, not to 
waste one of Dr. Savage’s precious words, but 
to keep them for those sanctified ones who will 
be favorably influenced. To think that this 
ardent, fiery letter, written with pathetic care as 
to flourishes and underscorings, should not 
reach the saint to whom it was addressed, but 
his agent at the New York Book Room! How- 
ever, it has been sympathetically answered ; and 
the zealous old soldier is satisfied. 

The freshening of the Book Room has been 
entirely successful, and very little of the old 
cheerlessness now abides there. Many contri- 
butions of pictures of our churches have been 
sentin. Framed and hung, they greatly add to 
the appearance and interest of the Book Room. 
Similar gifts are wished for, so that a complete 
collection of Middle States Conference church 
buildings may be found on exhibition there. 
Never has the work at this end seemed heavier. 
The annual meeting of the Middle States Con- 
ference, following so close upon the heels of the 
National Conference, has helped to augment 


things. It was a splendid success in the quality |. 


of the papers and attendance, and was held in 
that city which Emerson berates so soundly for 
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lack of strenuousness,—Philadelphia. In spite 
of Emerson’s condemnation of it as “a very 
large granny,” it is a capital place in which to 
hold Unitarian conferences, as experience has 
proved time and again, 

The pleasant parlors of the Parish House of 
All Souls’ are now open every evening; and 
some member of the Channing Club of young 
men is always on hand to welcome socially the 
young men of the congregation who are living 
of necessity in New York, and have nowhere to 
pass their evenings profitably. It is good to 
reflect that every room in Dr. Bellows’s old home 
is now put to good use, either by day or night, 
from year’s end to end,—a fact that would give 
satisfaction to his active spirit. 

Among the engagements outside of their own 
church work that our ministers have made may 
be mentioned the ten lectures to be given before 
the Buffalo Law School, on Public Discourse, by 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and the evening lectures 
before the Harlem branch of the People’s Insti- 
tute by Rev. Merle St. C. Wright. M. A. M. 


The Western Field. 


Since my last letter to the Register, I have at- 
tended the various sessions of the Western 
State conferences,—six in all. These confer- 
ences, together with some missionary journeys 
to points which were accessible from them, have 
involved a journey of nearly four thousand 
miles. Ina considerable portion of this journey 
I had as travelling companions Dr. Eliot and 
Mrs. Davis. The programmes of the confer- 
ences, together with detailed reports from several 
of them, have already been printed in the 
Register. It is difficult, however, to give in re- 
ports of this kind adequate description of the 
spirit of the meetings or the good fellowship 
which characterized them all. For many of our 
people in the West, these are the only occasions 
when they can attend Unitarian gatherings 
under the auspices of a larger body than the 
local church. It is a rare exception when a 
Western minister remains away from his State 
conference, even though it involves a journey 
of from two to four hundred miles, as is fre- 
quently the case, and greater financial exertion 
than he feels is good for him; This fall the at- 
tendance was unusually good, both of ministers 
and lay delegates, though in our Western State 
conferences it is inevitable that the bulk of the 
audience should be made up out-of the local con- 
gregation. 

I was impressed this fall more strongly than 
ever before by the quality of the people who 
took part in these meetings, both ministers and 
laymen. We feel keenly the loss of devoted 
men who have gone to other fields. Their 
places can never be exactly filled. Our Western 
pulpits are filled, however, at thé present time 
with men and women who would be a credit to 
any church. The devotion with which some 
of them have stood at their posts in spite of at- 
tempts to take them elsewhere would make an 
interesting and inspiring story. 

At the conferences this fall there seemed to 
the writer to be somewhat fewer essays than 
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usual and more attention to methods of work 
and themes of practical interest. There seems 
to be a tendency to confine the conference ses- 
sions within a day and a half. The exceptions 
to this rule this year were the meetings in Dav- 
enport and Lincoln, which occupied nearly three 
days. Multiplicities of demands upon the 
time of our people in this busy age seem to be 
cutting down the time which can be devoted to 
meetings of this kind; and, where they are pro- 
tracted beyond a day anda half, I have observed 
that the close is apt to be less strong than the 
beginning. People do not attend conferences 
nowadays so much for the purpose of hearing 
some new thing in an elaborate paper as for the 
purpose of meeting each other, learning what 
their neighbors are doing, and discussing in a 
free and unconventional way the ways in which 
they may help each other. 

As this was the first time that we have been 
able to bring Dr. Eliot to our State conferences, 
the State secretaries were not backward in mak- 
ing demands on his time. In three conferences 
he was listed as the preacher of the conference 
sermon. Dr. Eliot responded nobly to all three 
demands, failing in only one case to keep his 
appointment on account of temporary illness, 
for which he atoned by giving several addresses 
on the following day. 

A great help and inspiration at all these meet- 
ings was Mrs. Robert H. Davis of New York, 
the well-known corresponding secretary of the 
Alliance. The Alliance made no mistake in 
sending Mrs. Davis upon this Western trip. In 
addition to the many new Branches of the Alli- 
ance which she has organized, she has inspired 
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with new enthusiasm the existing organizations 
of women, revived the drooping spirits of some 
discouraged churches, and done much to insure 
the success of every meeting she has attended. 
Out here in the West we have not realized suffi- 
ciently the growing potency of this splendid or- 
ganization of women which Mrs. Davis repre- 
sents. The power of the Alliance ought to be 
felt more largely at our local gatherings, and the 
meetings of the Western Conference ought to be 
rallies every year of its Western representatives. 
Is not the next step forward in the work of the 
Alliance the establishment of a Western centre 
of activities in Chicago, which shall co-operate 
with the Western Conference in a more effective 
propaganda? 

The reports from the churches this fall 
showed gratifying progress, not only in their 
own local work, but in the growth of a fraternal 
spirit, which was giving them a larger share in 
the common religious life and work of the world. 
So positive was the testimony this fall from all 
parts of the field to the more friendly relations 
which now prevail between the liberal and the 
orthodox churches that its significance should 
not be overlooked. 

In connection with the conferences numerous 
excursions were undertaken by the participants, 
especially by Dr. Eliot, Mrs. Davis, and your 
correspondent, to accessible points, where meet- 
ings of various kinds were held. Once it was 
an installation service, as at Kenosha, Wis.; at 
another time the dedication of a new church, as 
at Ord, Neb.; again it was a Sunday at one of 
Mr. Owen’s missionary points, as at Neillsville 
and Merillan, Wis.; avain a platform meeting in 
the interest of a building project, as at Pueblo, 
Col.; or a reception to the representatives of 
the different organizations. 

I returned to Illinois to learn that the society 
at Mattoon, organized thirty-four years ago, has 
succeeded at last in settling a minister, Rev. 
L. H. Stoughton; and here in Chicago, during 
my five weeks’ absence, Dr. H. W. Thomas has 
resigned from the pulpit of the People’s Church, 
and has been succeeded by the minister of the 
Hyde Park Methodist Church, Rev. Frank 
Crane. Chicago loves Dr. Thomas, and it is a 
source of general regret that his voice will no 
longer be heard regularly in the People’s pulpit 
in this city. All rejoice, however, that he will 
continue to make his home here. 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Middlesex School. 


At Concord, Mass., last week a new prepara- 
tory school for boys was opened with most 
agreeable social and public exercises. A special 
train took from Boston and Cambridge President 
C. W. Eliot, Major H, L. Higginson, Dean 
LeBaron Briggs, and a host of friends interested 
in the welfare of the school. Gathered at the 
new Bryant-Paine Hall, the first of the build- 
ings to be erected on the quadrangle in prepara- 
tion for a school of four hundred boys, Major 
Higginson, the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, gave an account of the new enterprise 
and the plans and hopes of its founders. Mr. 
Frederick Winsor, the principal, has made the 
plans for the school, and has made a begin- 
ning with twenty boys, who until now have 
bunked in various buildings on the large farm 
owned by the school. He made a modest and 
manly plea for the support of a school devoted 
to the highest training in character and scholar- 
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ship. He promised to give the boys country 
surroundings, simplicity of life, individuality of 
thought and action, close oversight, and intelli- 
gent study of individual needs. President Eliot 
said that he had long believed that such a school 
as this was wanted in New England, and was 
now sure “as a man can be of its prompt success 
and of its lasting serviceableness to the commun- 
ity of New England and to the country beyond.” 
Both Major Higginson and President Eliot 
directed most of their remarks to the boys on 
whom they depended to give tone to the new 
school. Major Higginson called for a further 


‘endowment of $400,000, and said, if the people 


there present would during the next year save 
money by not buying what they did not want, 
the $400,000 might be ready before the year is 
out. 

A large farm has been bought and laid out by 
Mr. Olmstead. The first building, which is to 
be followed by others, is.an old colonial house 
one hundred feet long, designed by Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns. This is the master’s 
house, and is already fully occupied by teachers 
and scholars. Another building is under con- 
tract, and seven more are expected to follow. 

The peculiarity of the school which makes it 
interesting to us is that it is throughout all its 
administration to be based on the Unitarian 
principle of religious freedom. The boys will 
be permitted to attend the churches selected by 
themselves or by their parents. No effort will 
be made to change their religious associations. 
Bat in the conduct of the school all the religious 
influences and exercises will be such as tend to 
build up the good life without antagonizing the 
churches from which the boys may come or 
attempting to convert them from one form of 
faith to another. 

Everything thus far in the brief history of the 
school, which is only a year old, indicates that 
nothing which social influence, scholarship, and 
money can do will be lacking in the endowment 
of a school devoted to pure religion and learn- 
ing of the kind which tends to produce man- 
hood. The principal of the school and the trus- 
tees are all Unitarians and represent families 
whose good works are proverbial. 
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ginson, who gave the Soldiers’ Field and the 
building of the Harvard Union to the university 
at Cambridge, and who has provided the Sym- 
phony Concerts for the people of Boston, is 
doing more than any other man to promote a 
clean and wholesome spirit among students of 
the university. He expressed his theory of edu- 
cation when he said to the boys: ‘Now it is not 
necessary, no matter what he [Mr. Winsor] tells 
you, to get your lessons every day, and it is not 
necessary to kick the ball well or skate well; but 
it is necessary that you should be manly always, 
and speak the truth. If he can make you men, 
every one of you, he can skip the Latin or he 
can skip the mathematics. 
fellows have got to learn,—to be men. 
make a mistake about that.” 


Don’t 


Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Conference of the Middle States and Can- 
ada was held at the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, Pa, on Nov, 12, 13, and 14. The 
conference opened on Tuesday evening with a 
very thoughtful and eloquent sermon, preached 
by Rev. Robert Collyer of New York, from the 
text, “And it shall come to pass, while my glory 
passeth by, that I will put thee in a cleft of the 
rock, and will cover thee with my hand until I 
have passed by: and I will take away mine 
hand, and thou shalt see my back: but my face 
shall not be seen” (Ex. xxxiii. 22, 23). Mr. 
Collyer showed how through all human expe- 
rience men and nations, while suffering under 
the infliction of adversity and hardship, are 
prone to feel-that they are as one in the cleft of 
the rock. It is only when their calamity is past 
that they can look back upon their experience, 
and see that it has wrought out for them a divine 
and blessed result. He was listened to with 
the closest attention by the very large congre- 
gation that filled the church. 

At 9.45 on Wednesday morning the con- 
ference was opened with a religious service 


Major Hig- conducted by Rev. A. T. Bowser of Wilming- 
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ton, Del. Following this came a short address 
by the president, Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Mr. Moot paid an eloquent tribute 
to his immediate predecessor, Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton. After the appointment of committees, 
Rev. Charles Graves of Trenton, N.Y., was 
introduced, and read a very interesting and dis- 
criminating paper on “Some Ways in which 
Church History is made to misstate Facts,” 
He showed that, in spite of their boastful state- 
ments in their church statistics, the actual mem- 
bership of the large evangelical denominations is 
relatively declining. The increase does not keep 
pace with the increase of population. Their sta- 
tistics are computed on a false basis. Persons are 
carried on the roll of membership after they have 
ceased to keep up even a nominal connection with 
the church. : 

The paper brought out a very animated dis- 
cussion, which was participated in by Rev. A. C. 
Nickerson, who contended that, in the spread 
of a more humane view of life and the develop- 
ment of the sentiment of human brotherhood, 
real Christianity was growing more abundantly. 
Mr. Chadwick spoke in the same line. He held 
that the real life of the men and women in the 
orthodox churches was growing more Christian. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer held with the essayist, 
and said that church membership which was 
based on an obsolete dogmatic interpretation of 
Christianity was declining, relatively to the in- 


- crease of population, just because a humaner 


and more Christian sentiment was becoming 
wide-spread among the people. Speaking on 
the same side, Rev. Dr. Brundage also contended 
that the essayist was right in asserting that it is 
true that orthodox conversions decline just in 
proportion to the spread of the Christ-spirit and 
the intelligence among the masses. Dr. Ecob 
also spoke in defence of the position taken by 
the essayist. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered by Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley :— 

Whereas religion in the Twentieth Century means pre- 
eminently royalty to Moral and Spiritual Ideals, first for 
man individually, second for men socially, industrially, 
politically ; and 

Whereas intemperance, poverty, greed for money and 
office, social impurity, industrial injustice, political cor- 
ruption, and international war are obstacles directly in the 
way of moral and spiritual attainment,—therefore, 

Resolved, That the Church which undertakes to represent 
Twentieth Century Religion must supply motive power to 
the brave and thoughtful study of these evils, with the pur- 
pose of increasing the amount of sobriety, purity, justice, 
equity, and peace in the world. 

Under the rule this was referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

“The annual report of the secretary, Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse, was next read. The report 
showed that, of the twenty new churches that 
have been organized within the limits of the con- 
ference within the past fourteen years, thirteen 
have already built new churches, three others 
are nearly ready to begin the erection of new 
houses of worship, and two more have purchased 
church lots on which to build. All but one of 
these twenty new churches are in good condition, 
and are making steady progress in all ways that 
make for their upbuilding. Of the twenty-five 
churches that were in existence in 1887,—the 
year that our Conference began the work of 
church extension,—nearly all are now in a pros- 
perous condition, many of them never before so 
strong as now. 

During the past year one new church—at 
Schenectady—has been organized and incorpo- 
rated and two new church buildings have been 
erected. On the whole, the report presented a 
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record of much good work done, and showed 


that we have abundant reason to feel hopeful 


for the future advancement of our cause in the 
Middle States and Canada. 

The report of Howland Davis, treasurer, 
showed that there was on hand, at the begin. 
ning of the year, a balance of $4,019.50; 
receipts during the year, $3,579 90; disburse- 
ments, $4,328.33,— leaving on hand a balance of 
$3,271.07. 

The concluding paper of the morning session 
was read by Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brook- 
lyn, on “The Significance for Religion of the 
Larger God.” Ina fine, clear, and masterly way 
Mr. Chadwick traced the development of knowl- 
edge and the enlarging thought of the universe, 
and especially of our enlarging moral ideals, and 
then the demand of the intellect and the moral 
nature of man for a God great enough to cor- 
respond with and satisfy them. This new and 
larger conception of God, of his moral perfec- 
tion and goodness, it is that makes obsolete the 
old creeds and petty theological conceptions. 
It is this that is revising and rewriting all our 
theologies, is supplanting the old thought with 
conceptions larger, finer, better, and more ade- 
quate to our knowledge of God and his uni- 
verse. Mr. Chadwick’s paper was very ably dis- 
cussed by Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rev. Dr. Ecob, and 
Rev. Mr. Hawes. Each speaker helped to still 
further elucidate the subject. 

At 12.30 the discussion was brought to a close, 
and a recess was declared, during which the mem- 
bers repaired to the Sunday-school rooms and 
partook of a fine collation which had been spread 
by the ladies of the First Church. 

The conference was again called to order at 
2.30 P.M., and listened to a report from the 
Business Committee, which reported favorably on 
the two resolutions that had been referred to 
them in the forenoon, and moved their adoption. 
The resolution proposed by Mr. Hinckley was 
unanimously adopted, while the resolution urg- 
ing the establishment of a physiological labora- 
tory in connection with the department of the 
interior at Washington was rejected. 

A paper was then read by Rev. William M. 
Brundage, Ph.D., of Albany, N.Y., on “Some 
Things which we can do to bring our Churches 
into Vital and Helpful Relations with the Real 
Life of the People.” He began by saying that, 
unless the churches do minister to the best life 
of to-day, they will not flourish. The time was 
when the church was the sole institution in the 
community for ministering to the best life of the 
people. The church is no longer what it was 
formerly, the one, almost the only, social centre 
for the people. But now there are so many 
social clubs that this is no longer one of its re- 
quired functions. There is one function upon 
which no other institution trenches; that is, the 
function of acting as a great inspirational insti- 
tution. Let the churches take up the work of 
religious inspiration, and they will have a great 
future,—something more than intellectual and 
zesthetic culture. We need moral and religious 
training to transform men from selfish, vicious 
animals into tender, loving, self-supporting and 
helpful human beings. In the church that is to 
survive, there will be no longer class feeling, 
there will be no hired singing, there will be no 
spirit of solemn gloom, but a spirit of ardent 
hope and joy: the themes of the pulpit will be 
closely related to the daily life and struggles of 
the people. 

Following the paper came the report of the 
Committee on Credentials, followed by the re- 
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Ladies’ 
SILK-LINED“SUirs 
Reduced Price 


Twice each year we hold ‘a 
Special Sale of our well-known 
Silk-lined Suits at a reduced 
price. 

These suits are not a conglom- 
eration of soiled samples or dis- 
carded styles, but represent the 
very latest fashions, the result of 
exceptional opportunities pos- 
sessed by us in buying short 
ends of the finest imported fab- 
rics at about half their value. 
They have been made up by our 
“Jour” tailors in exclusive styles, 
embodying the latest Parisian 
ideas. 
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with nine-gored flare, made en- 
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lining. 


$28.50. 


These suits in the height of 
the season sold readily for Forty 
or Fifty Dollars. 

Sale began Monday, November 25. 
A. SHUMAN & CO, 


SHUMAN CORNER, 
Washington and Summer Sts. 
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port of the Nominating Committee, which pre- 
sented the following list of officers: for presi- 
dent, Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo; for 
vice-presidents, Mr, John Harsen Rhoades of 
New York, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York, Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Henry G. Bell of Rutherford, N.J., 
Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hooper of New York; trustees 
for three years, Mr. Edward W. Clark of 
Philadelphia, John Harsen Rhoades of New 
York, Rev. John W. Chadwick of New York; 
directors for three years, Rev. James H. 
Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, Rev. John P. 
Forbes of New York, William H. Kenyon, Esq., 
of New York. The above-named officers were 
unanimously elected. 

The discussion of the afternoon paper was 
then taken up, and Rev. John M. Davidson of 
New York was the first speaker. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. William B. Geoghegan of Balti- 
more, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of Rutherford, Rev. 
H. D. Catlin of New York, Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, Rev. T. C. Williams of Tarrytown; 
and President Adelbert Moot closed the discus- 
sion with a word in strong commendation of the 
practical quality of the preaching of our min- 
isters. 

This closed the afternoon meeting, which was 
an exceedingly interesting one. Each of the 
speakers who took part in the discussion made 
a real contribution to the subject, and pointed 
out many practical lines of work in which the 
church can engage to bring it into closer rela- 
tions with the people. 

The evening meeting began with a devotional 
meeting, led by Rev. A. C. Nickerson. After 
which there were three addresses on “ How can 
the Church help to promote Good Municipal 
Government?” The first speaker was Mr. Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg of Philadelphia, who began 
by saying that the church used to be considered 
as out of its proper sphere when it touched upon 
secular or municipal affairs. But in this respect 
a change has come, and now no church is re- 
garded as doing its full duty to its own people or 
to the community in which it is placed, if it does 
not do all within its power to cultivate a high 
sense of citizenship, and of obligation among the 
people to do all in their power to stamp out cor- 
ruption in politics and dishonesty in the conduct 
of the affairs of the municipality. The church 
must see to it that there is created a public 
sentiment which will not tolerate the forms of 
immorality which are so prevalent now in our 
American cities. The church can help to create 
this high sentiment by establishing college settle- 
ments and kindred institutions, and by teaching 
the principles of good citizenship in its Sunday- 
schools. 

The next speaker was Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, who began by saying that the trend 
of thought in the churches was toward the recog- 
nition of sociology as one of the lines on which 
it must work in the future. He gave a thrilling 
description of some of the evils which exist in 
the worst quarters of our great cities. The 
municipal problem, he said, is politically the 
exaltation of the unfit. The problem, he said, 
can be solved only by living up to higher ideals 
in citizenship. The church must give less at- 
tention to theological questions and more to 
sociological questions, must give more attention 
to efforts devoted to the making of clean, whole- 
some living in our slums and less attention to 
the saving of souls hereafter. 
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The concluding address of the evening was 
made by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. 
He said that public service is a part of the op- 
portunity of all Unitarians. It may be danger- 
ous, he said, to introduce politics into the pul- 
pit; but this is not true of municipal affairs, for 
this is not a political, but a moral problem. 
The recent campaign in New York, he said, has 
laid to rest that malevolent superstition that the 
party question is involved. The church, as a 
part of society, must go out and live the com- 
mon life; the church must know its city, and the 
minister must know his people; the church 
must not keep within its bounds, unrebuked, 
men known to be public plunderers and cor- 
rupters of the people. 

The conference opened on Thursday morning 
with a session devoted to the interests of the 
Women’s Alliance, at which short reports were 
rendered on the work of the various Branches 
in and about Philadelphia, following which Mrs. 
Ellis Peterson of Boston gave a very interesting 
account of “A Southern Missionary Trip,” 
which was much enjoyed by those who were 
present. A paper was then read, written by 
Mrs. Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Pa., who was sick 
and unable to be present, on “Business Methods 
of the Alliance.” Mrs. A. D. Warner of Wil- 
mington, Del., then gave a very interesting paper 
on “Our Missions and Omissions.” This, after 
some discussion, brought to a close the very 
pleasant morning session, after which the 
members retired to the parlors and Sunday- 
school rooms of the church, where they partook 
of a bountiful collation. 

The conference came together again at 2.30, 
and listened to a very able and eloquent address 
by Rev. John P. Forbes of New York on “Some 
Spiritual ideals which in this Commercial Age 
our Church must stand for.” We are dealing 
this morning, Mr. Forbes said, with religion as 
set over against commercialism. Religion rep- 
resents man’s highest thought about the cause, 
the power, the personality that rules in this uni- 
verse. By commercialism we mean the indiffer- 
ence to religious ideals and influences; in 
other words, the practical materialism in life 
which is so prevalent in all churches at the pres- 
ent time. He then went on to describe many 
of the high spiritual ideals which tend to en- 
noble and lift up life and make for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven on earth, which, 
he said, the church must stand for if it is to be 
true to its mission and stand for sincere worship. 

This paper was discussed by Rev. A. C. Nick- 
erson of Plainfield, N.J.. Rev. James T. Bix- 
by, Ph.D., of Yonkers, N.Y., Rev. John B. 
Green of Newburg, N.Y., Rev. James H. 
Ecob, D.D., Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Rev. W. M. 
Gilbert of Vineland, N.J., and Rev. F. J. Van 
Hoesen of Schenectady, N.Y. Rev. Mr. 
Forbes spoke a few words in conclusion on 
some misapprehensions of his position. We 
were taken by each speaker up to a very high 
plane, where the spiritual ideals of our Unitarian 
faith were held before us and impressed upon us 
asthe true formative force in our daily life. 

The conference again came together at 7.45 
for its final session, which was devoted to the 
consideration of the interests of our young 
people. Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown 
was the first speaker. He said he agreed with 
Dr. Holmes that a child’s education should 
begin two centuries before it was born, and 
then went on to say what effective, vigorous 
forces should be brought to bear upon young 
people in order to mould them to the highest life 
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and the noblest character. Rev. Earl M. Wil- 
bur of Meadville, Pa., next spoke on the subject, 
“In what Ways may Young People co-operate 
in the Causes for which our Churches stand in 
the Twentieth Century?” He said the relation 
of our young people to the church is one 
of the deepest interest. Our church must 
realize the need of developing in our churches 
the strong young people who are to do the work 
of our churches in the future. If we do not take 
charge of this work, they will drift away from 
us. We must see to it that their religious habits 
are fixed early. The wise church will begin, if 
possible, with the children in the kindergarten. 
Let preparation for this work be carried on by 
Sunday-schools and also by means of short, crisp 
sermons for children before the longer sermon 
for the adults is given. 

A vote of hearty thanks to the First Church 
was then offered by Rev. A. T. Bowser, which 
was adopted unanimously. ‘ 

Rev. Charles E. St. John of Boston then gave 
the final address of the conference. He spoke 
on this subject, “How Effective Service may be 
rendered through Present Organizations.” It 
was a strong, manly appeal for earnest and 
consecrated effort on behalf of work along all 
religious lines. “Our present organizations, 
he said, “are good enough, provided we put 
into them the right spirit and fill our work with 
enthusiasm. Whatever may be a man’s creed, 
it does not matter: if he will throw himself into 
his work with absolute unselfishness, it will suc- 
ceed. Let the young people of our religious 
unions throw themselves into the work of the 
Unitarian Church in this spirit, and they will 
make their work a great success.” 

This brought to a close what was acknowl- 
edged by all to be one of the most successful 
meetings of our conference that has ever been 
held. D. W. M. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


Rev. John H. Applebee of West Roxbury 
addressed the Winkley Guild of Boston, Novem- 
ber 17, on “Ambition.” 

At Melrose on November 24 Mr. Frederic 
Melcher of Newton Centre addressed the young 
people of Mr. Horner’s church. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for December 8, “Lives that Uplift.” 
Matthew v. 16: “Let your light shine before 


men, that they may see your good works, and _ 


glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


LIVES THAT UPLIFT. 


BY ALBERT WILLARD CLARK, 


Aspiration is the uplifting power in life, and 
accomplishes all things well. Happy, indeed 
the man whose confidence in the supreme value 
of life leads him forward to the goal of success, 
where hope blossoms into realization, where 
long-cherished anticipation is gratified by com- 
plete fulfilment, where the soul’s yearning for 
holiness of life merges into the peace which 
follows noble accomplishment. Our faith in 
the eternal life of the soul affirms that 


“All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed, of 
good shall exist: : 
Not its semblance, but itself.” 


Sustained and inspired by such a faith in the 
Eternal Goodness, we may commit ourselves 
trustingly to the loving providence of God, and 
know that all is well. 
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Glorious is the day when the soul comes to 
its own by realizing its near kinship with all 
that is divine; for then only may it appreciate 
the full Poe of life, and so win the crown 
of victory which brings consciousness of son- 
ship in the great family of God’s children. 
This crown must be won by all who would wear 
it. Some think that it may be had for the 
asking, but not so. In the divine government 
of the world the law of civil service holds 
vigorous sway, and personal merit alone is 
sufficient to justify the right to claim the re- 
wards of true sonship. Inward purity of life 
is the sole criterion by which we are judged. 
Real nobility of soul, when in full possession of 
the inner life, shines through all that is external, 
and transfigures character with the beautiful 
radiance of perfect holiness. Such a life is 
filled with happiness and good cheer, and truly 
is an unmeasured blessing to the world. 

Glorious is the day when, in willing obedience, 
our wills submit themselves to the guidance of 
the supreme good will, and in trustful love we 
commit ourselves to the protecting care and 
watchful providence of the good Father above, 
who cares for and watches over all. The com- 
ing of such a day truly is baptism into new life, 
is the supreme moment when the soul receives 
its consecration to righteousness and is pledged 
to the Master’s service. Thus do we enroll our- 
selves under the emblem of eternal life, and set 
ourselves forward along the great highway 
which leads to our eternal home. Thus does 
the soul give itself to the fulfilment of duty, 
and thereby work out its own salvation and win 
the triumphal crown of sonship in the chosen 
family of God. 

The essential factor in the development of a 
cultured soul is an intense longing to attain the 
noblest and best things in life, is a deep-rooted 
desire to win for its own glory the finest vic- 
tories of all in the moral strife of the world. 
This ever-present impulse to achieve virtue is 
the most sacred of all the soul’s sanctities, and 
is the moving power in life which inspires our 

ursuits of the eternally good. Step by step the 
ong process of purification works out its sure 
end, and the soul, refined and ennobled, stands 
forth in transfigured beauty. This high vision 
of the soul’s destiny calls into play all the 
spiritual powers of its nature, and commands 
them to bend every effort in the realization of 
perfect goodness. So do we become conscious 
of a presence abiding within, constantly reveal- 
ing itself in truth and constantly operative in 
love. 

The noblest souls among us are those who 
live in close touch with the deep realities of life, 
who practise the great essentials of our Chris- 
tian faith. The chief concern of such is to be 
engaged in the accomplishment of good works; 
the chief desire, to live acceptably in the sight 
of God. This intimate relation of the soul to 
God is the deepest of all realities ; and the most 
important essentials of our faith teach us its 
meaning, and bring the two together, not only in 
the personal life of each, but also in the com- 
mon life of all. The practice of good will and 
the accomplishment of good works are the 
characteristic features of the good life. That 
life contributes most to the well-being of the 
world which gives most largely its good works 
in good will. The man who gives most to the 
happiness of his fellow-men stands first among 
all benefactors. The man whose life is a con- 
stant inspiration to all who feel its quickening 
touch performs a noble service, and such a ser- 
vice can be rendered only by a life truly noble 
in itself. 

The lives of our great men bear witness to 
the uplifting power of high moral achievement, 
and we must believe that this uplifting power is 
born of real nobility and true heroism. No 
man is truly great whose inner life fails to meet 
the requirements of a high moral code. How- 
ever much seeming success may be won by such 
a man, the finest of all successes, a pure moral- 
ity of life, is unachieved. We are great in as 
far as we walk in the best light that is given us, 
at all times holding fast to personal honor. 
Most of us who help to compose the rank and 
file of the social order touch elbows with others, 
only a few. Yet it is clear that, whatever in- 
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fluences we exert upon those others, they are 
closely personal. This means that we ought to 
be a living inspiration to all who feel the power 
of our personal influence. However much or 
little we may be able to give them, that much or 
little must be the best we have to give. We 
give the best only when we give ourselves. 
Aspiration may far outrun accomplishment, 
but we follow on devotedly in our pursuit of the 
ideal; for 


“Our Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real.” ; 


The hope which springs eternal in the human 
heart inspires our quest after righteousness and 
holiness of life. So together we sing of hope, 
that our light may shine before men and glorify 
our Father which is in heaven; and our song 
shall consecrate us anew to the service of love 
and truth and duty. 


Hope for the brightest and the best, 
Hope for the joy of the blest, 

Hope for the peace of the strong, 
Hope for the crown of love’s delight, 
Hope for the triumph of the right, 
Hope for the conquest of the wrong. 


Hope without fail, 
The good shall prevail, 
When the day of the Lord shall come. 


The Sunday School. 


It is cheering to see how mnch more attention 
is given to Sunday-school problems. The only 
way to solve a problem is to approach it in 
earnest. Ignoring difficulties hardly ever cures 
them. Now and then some complications untie 
themselves by patient letting alone: the Sunday- 
school intricacies are not settled in that way. 
Accordingly, every time a Unitarian conference 
takes up the Sunday-school subject, it is helping 
each church and the cause in a practical and 
progressive fashion. The Missouri Valley Con- 
ference, which met lately at Lincoln, Neb., 
had on its programme a paper devoted to the 
Sunday-school problem, read by Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett of Lawrence, Kan. He succeeded in 
stirring up enough interest in the matter to 
make the members say that the topic should 
come up at the next year’s meeting in Wichita. 
Iam informed this is the first time the matter 
has been discussed in this conference. Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford is “stirring up” the gatherings 
in the Middle - West by bringing forward in his 
energetic and intelligent manner the various 
questions which belong to this important theme. 
May this wise action spread widely through all 
the conferences! 

Another way in which the new interest in 
Sunday-schools manifests itself is the calling of 
special gatherings to hear addresses on Sunday- 
school affairs. Discussions, questions, and con- 
sultations generally follow, to the great benefit 
of all. There is nothing more cheering than this 
initiative on the part of our Unitarian societies. 
Mrs, Clara B. Beatley has lately visited Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., by special invitation, to speak on the 
Sunday-school. The Women’s Alliance held a 
large session of all interested, and the results 
could not be anything but beneficial, when we 
consider who carried the message. Mrs. Beatley 
is devoting a great deal of time to Sunday-school 
affairs from pure zeal and loyalty. Such occa- 
sions increase energy, while they enlighten at 
the same time. 

I might mention in this connection the pleasure 
I had in accepting an invitation to a gathering 
at Dorchester, First Parish, Rev. E. R. Ship- 
pen, pastor. On a very disagreeable night last 
week a goodly number of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in the parish parlors to consider 
the importance of Sunday-school work. The 
teachers received the parents. Music and a 
very acceptable collation made the sociability 
all the happier. One cannot always obtain, at 
first effort, the results in this direction desired. 
But meetings of this kind maintained sturdily 
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and continuously for some time will certainly 
have decided effect. The Meeting-house Hill 
Sunday-school is well known for its size and 
activity. It was gratifying to find such men as 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Mr. George W. 
Fox, Mr. Henry F. Howe, and others who have 
been associated with the school for many years. 
They are living witnesses to the virtue and 
value of the Sunday-school. 

I am right glad to acknowledge also that our 
ministers are considering this subject more 
steadily and thoughtfully. This is true of min- 
isters in ‘other denominations. From sixty 
clergymen to whom the editor of the Congrega- 
tionrlist sent, asking for their reading topics 
planned forthe ensuing year, several specified 


Business Notices. 


Greeley, Col.—Before adopting the Star System, our 
average attendance was between 60 and 6s, after it was 
between 80 and 85; and one Sunday the attendance was 96. 
So we have felt very well satisfied with the results, and 
will continue to use the Stars during the coming year,— 
Mrs. Harvey D. Parker. Address all orders to, Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


See it if you can.—There is a new'piece of furniture 
on exhibition this week at one of the warerooms in this 
city (the Paine Furniture Company), which is well worth 
a special visit, if only to see. It is a combination of a‘side- 
board, buffet, and china closet, all in one piece; yet it is 
so compact that it takes no more space in the dining-room 
than the average sideboard. A representative of this 
paper has seen the new piece, and is enthusiastic about it, 
We believe our readers will be glad to see and examine it. 


Should your pipe or reed, church or chapel, organ need 
any repairs, now is the time to have it done before the 
holiday season. The Estey Organ Company, 180 Tremont 
Street, who employ only first-class workmen, furnish esti- 
mates free of charge, and give satisfaction in all cases. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In her father’s home, 21st inst., by Rev. Henry H. 
Woude, Martha Nelson Hooper and Samuel Haskell 
Whitney, of Portland, Me. 


Deaths. 


At Pittsburg, 13th inst., Mrs. Catherine McFarland, 
widow of James W. McFarland, aged 63 yrs. 


At Bangor, Me., 15th inst., Grace Desor Patten, widow 
of John Frederick Patten, and daughter of Rev. Joshua 
and Mary Elizabeth Young, of Groton, Mass. 

‘Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more.” 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
=and Embalmers 


2326. & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... .- 
« «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 


ance day and night. 
NOTIC . modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 

tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 
pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 
the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 
HIGHLAND Sprinas, VA. 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 


A LADY who wishes to travel would like a position 

as companion to an elderly lady or invalid or as 
chaperon to young girls. Very best of references, Ad- 
dress “E, T. M.,” Christian Register Office. 
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as first and foremost “Sunday-school Methods 
and Aims.” Most excellent, gentlemen, is all 
this. You will find such a direction of your 
interests and thought helpful in the last results 
to your sermons and your parish prosperity. 
No minister can study this matter or take part 
in Sunday-school affairs without coming closer 
in direct touch with the vital intellectual life and 
the actual home conditions that concern him. 
In Unity Church of Humboldt, Ia., one of the 
evening services in a carefully prepared course 
is devoted to the subject, “Everybody’s Duty to 
the Sunday-school.” Truly, every one is under 
ethical bonds to do something for this important 
department of organized religion. 

It is always pleasant to receive a commenda- 
tory word which comes from a thoughtful source. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society wishes to 
abstain from any boasting, for it is well aware 
of its imperfections.. But recognition of certain 
lines of effort and intentions is decidedly agree- 
able. We may fail in the completeness of our 
achievements, but it is helpful to have our pur- 
pose appreciated. A lady from Connecticut 
writes as follows, after mentioning a particular 
manual: “I am greatly pleased with it, and I 
write to ask if any other outline lessons for 
other grades, younger or older, have been pre- 
pared. I should be very glad to buy two or 
three copies of each if there are such lessons. 
The historical information and ethical stimulus 
which your society gives to your Sunday-schools 
are most valuable and suggestive. I wish other 
denominations might follow such leadership.” 

The tasteful Christmas card, announced in 
last week’s Register, is now ready and can be 
ordered from the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, Boston. Price five cents a copy, three 
dollars per hundred. It is printed in three 
colors on very heavy card-board. The picture 
of “Jesus in the Temple” very fitly combines 
with “Our Faith,” which is handsomely printed 
below it. The border of holly berries and 
leaves, in green and red, adds a brightness 
and appropriateness to the publication. It is 
worthy of placing on the mantel or desk for 
what it expresses, and is handsome enough to 
serve as ornament by virtue of its general ap- 
pearance. I think superintendents and minis- 
ters will do wisely to obtain this card, and use it 
at Christmas time as a present through the vari- 
ous classes of the Sunday-school. One Sunday- 
school has ordered three hundred copies. 

There are changes from time to time in 
Sunday-schools of the Song and Service Books. 
Frequently the books discarded would be of use 
elsewhere. The Sunday-school in Boisé, Idaho, 
is in need of something of this kind; and I invite 
correspondence from any superintendent who has 
copies of “The Carol” or Spaulding’s Hymnal 
to give away, with Dr. R. S. Gregory, Boisé, 
Idaho. EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the Women’s National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
December 2, at Ir A.M. Officers of other 
branches are cordially invited. 


The Association of Ministers -in and about 
Cambridge, will meet with Rev. H. C. De Long 
of Medford, Mass., in the vestry of his church 
on Monday, December 2. Luncheon at 1 
o’clock. Subject, “Concerning Immortality.” 
Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Decem- 
ber 5, at If A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street. Brief reports are expected from 
the secretary of each Branch. Speaker, Miss 
Florence Everett. Subject, “ Post-office Mis- 
sion Work.” 


The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street at 10.30 A.M. on December 
z. Rev. E. S. Headle will preside. Rev. S. M. 


The Christian Register 


Crothers, D.D., will speak on the subject, “How 
a Church becomes a Permanent Institution.” 
An invitation is extended to the public to 
attend. 


The Sunday School Union of Boston. 
The second meeting of the season at the 
Church of the Disciples was held on Monday 
evening, November 18. The subject for the 
evening was the “Ideal Sunday-school Workers.” 
Mr. Maro S. Brooks of the First Parish of 
Brookline spoke first of the “Ideal Minister.” 
He said that one person, and one alone, 
could be held responsible for the Sunday-school ; 
and that was the minister. The efficiency of the 
school is in general a measure of the success of 
the minister. The “Ideal Minister” will not be 
content to spend all his time on the adult mem- 
bers of his congregation, but through his work 
with the Sunday-school will build the church of 
the future. He should be at the head of all his 
forces, but, as a general commanding an army, 
not undertaking the work of the under officers. 
He should never be the superintendent both for 
his own sake and for the sake of his co-workers, 
who must develop their own powers to serve. 

Rev. George W. Solley of Dorchester spoke of 
“The Ideal Superintendent.” Hemadea strong 
plea for men as superintendents and teachers, 
saying that they brought a manliness into the 
work that was much needed. Mr. Solley has in 
his Sunday-school more men than women as 
teachers. While the ideal minister is a super- 
visor back of the school, Mr. Solley thinks there 
are circumstances where he should also be the 
superintendent. 

“The Ideal Teacher” was treated by Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton. Mr. Hudson 
said that there was a good deal of illusion in 
thinking that the minister made the success of 
the Sunday-school. It is to the ideal teacher 
that we must loox for the success of the school. 
The ideal teacher calls on the pupils, and comes 
in contact with the home life. The ideal teacher 
really teaches something, not working with the 
idea that personality, however important, is all, 
and so definite work unnecessary. It is the 
great and glorious province of the ideal teacher 
to make the Bible truly appreciated. Lena L. 
Carpenter, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


Missouri Valley Unitarian Conference. 
A most sucessful session of the Missouri Valley 
Unitarian Conference was held with All Souls’ 
Church, Lincoln, Neb., November 4-6. The va- 
rious addresses, papers, and sermons need not 
be enumerated here. It is sufficient to say that 
they were full of an earneSt, consecrated, relig- 
ious spirit. They all had the “forward look” 
that comes from feeling that we have a gospel 
which people need in their daily lives, and 
which it is our duty and privilege as churches 
and individuals to carry to them. The spirit 
which pervaded all the sessions of the confer- 
ence made it for all who attended an inspiration 
to more faithful work. All went away feeling 
that it had been a good, because an inspiring 
and helpful, meeting together. It was voted to 
hold the next session of the conference with the 
Wichita church. The officers of the confer- 
ence for the coming year are: president, Prof. 
W. H. Carruth, Lawrence, Kan.; vice-president, 
Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, Omaha; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. Abram Wyman, Topeka. The 
hospitality of the people of All Souls’ Church 
was most cordial and hearty. None who went 
there for the first time could feel himself a 
stranger, for each was received as if he were an 


old friend. 
Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week ser- 
vice, Wednesday, December 4, will be conducted 
by Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D. 


Bulfinch Place Church, Benevolent Frater- 
nity: On Sunday, December 8, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation by Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman of the ministry at large will be ob- 
served by appropriate services at Bulfinch Place 
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Church. Rev. Thomas Van Ness, president of 
the Fraternity, will conduct the exercises; and 
brief addresses are expected from Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Rev. Edward A. Horton, and Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot. It is hoped that Rev. 
S. H. Winkley, pastor emeritus of Bulfinch Place 
Church, and for more than fifty years one of the 
ministers-at-large, will be present and speak. 
Music will be furnished by a large chorus choir. 

At the Parker Memorial building, on the even- 
ing of Thursday, December 5, a reception will be 
tendered Rev. Edward A. Horton in recognition 
of his more than twenty years’ service as dele- 
gate, secretary, and president. 


Brockton, Mass.—There seems to be an 
increasing interest among the clergymen in 
Brockton in working together for the uplifting 
of the community. Several of the ministers ex- 
changed pulpits lately, and spoke on temper- 
ance. 

There is to be a union service at the new 
Methodist church on Thanksgiving Day, and 
Dr. R, R. Shippen has been invited to give the 
address. 

Our Women’s Alliance has made a good be- 
ginning. The last meeting was one of unusual 
interest. Several guests were present, who rep- 
resented the various philanthropies of the city, 
the hospital, the Day Nursery, the Old Ladies’ 
Home, and others. Besides these, our society 
has sent generous contributions for the educa- 
tion of the colored people in the South. We 
have recently had a neighborhood meeting at 
Eastondale. There were members from many 
towns round about, and as remote from each 
other as Taunton and Canton. Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley gave a very interesting address, and 
others also took part in the meeting. 


Carlisle, Mass.—A call has been extended 
to Rev. Walter E. Lane to become the pastor of 
the First Religious Society of this place. 


Chicopee, Mass.—Rev. William W. Peck, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church for the past 
five years, has resigned, and accepted a call to 
the First Parish of Needham, Mass., where he 
will begin his duties December 8. 5 


Mattoon, Tll.— Rev. L. H. Stoughton, re- 
cently of the Congregational ministry, has 
entered the Unitarian fellowship, and accepted a 
call to the Unitarian society here. 


New York.—The Women’s Alliance of the 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church held their first 
meeting of the season on Friday, October 18. 
The programme for the year, “Ethical Forces 
at Home and Abroad,” with “Books” as the 
opening topic, brought together a large audience. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Grant of Montclair, N.J., in a 
paper read by Mrs. Walter F. Kilpatrick, 
treated “Present Day Literature” in a thor- 
oughly comprehensive way. Mrs. Grant said 
that democracy was the keynote of the coming 
century. This was evidenced prominently in the 
great writers at home and abroad,— Walt Whit- 
man, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Sudermann, William Mor- 
ris, and many others. “Libraries, their Use and 
Abuse,” was the second topic under considera- 
tion. This was ably and practically handled by 
Mrs. Frances Hardin Hess, a librarian of repute 
and experience. Mrs. Hess spoke of the ethics 
of the library system, suggesting some radical 
methods of reform in this direction. For in- 
stance, some equivalent, if only a penny, should 
be given by the child who obtains a book from 
the public library, thus inculcating a moral pre- 
cept which will result in bone and sinew of ethi- 
cal development in the recipient in all the walks 
of life. Mrs. Emil L. Boas, the president, in com- 
mending the speakers, said that Mrs. Hess had 
brought to all the Alliance women an oppor- 
tunity for active and effective work along ethical 
lines. The social hour which followed further 
established the bonds of interest and good fellow- 
ship for which this society is noted. 


Northampton, Mass.—A hearty call has 
been given by the Unitarian church to Rev. Fred- 
eric H. Kent of Buffalo to become its minister, 


Pueblo, Col.—This vigorous young so- 
ciety is a monument to the courage and op- 
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timism of Rev. A. A. Hoskin, a recent accession 
to the ranks of the Unitarian ministry. The 
people believe the time has come to erect a 
church building, and a considerable sum has 
already been subscribed. Mr. Southworth occu- 
pied the pulpit November 17, and in the evening 
a platform meeting was held with addresses by 
Mr. Hoskin and Mr. Southworth and Mrs. Davis 
to stimulate interest in the building project. 
The canvass for subscriptions will be vigorously 
pushed. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.—Rev. John Sny- 
der: On Sunday afternoon. November 24, a 
beautiful bronze tablet was placed in the Uni- 
tarian church in memory of Rev. Albert Vorse, 
the late beloved pastor. A simple but beauti- 
ful and appropriate memorial service was held, 
which was participated in by Rev. George Batche- 
lor, Rev. E. A. Horton, and the present pastor, 
together with Rev. P. Farwell, of the Congrege- 
gational fellowship. Rev. C. G. Ames, D D., 
and Rev. E. J. Young, D.D., who were unable 
to be present, sent letters expressive of their 
profound appreciation of Mr. Vorse’s beautiful 
character, of his earnest piety, and his loving 
devotion to his ideal of a parish minister. 


Walpole, Mass.—Rev. R. W. Savage, whose 
resignation was announced in the Legister, 
November 7, has gone to Heath, Va., being in 
delicate health. For eight years he was pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Walpole, and his 
labors here were most highly appreciated. 
There was further a feeling of deep attachment 
to him on the part of many people who were not 
connected with his parish, and knew him only as 
a fellow-townsman. 


Walpole, N.H.—A Unitarian club was re- 
cently formed, and the first regular meeting was 
held Wednesday evening, November 20. About 
forty men sat down to supper, and nearly all 
signed the book and became’ members. A. 
bright and hearty letter from Hon. J. H. Bel- 
lows brought greetings and all good wishes to 
the club. Hon. Frank C. Faulkner of Keene, 
N.H., was the first speaker, and brought greet- 
ings from the Keene club, and told in a bright 
and helpful way about what such an organiza- 
tion could do for its members and for the town. 
Rev. Charles B. Elder of Keene gave an address 
on the “Old-time New England Parson,” which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Follow- 
ing the address, remarks were made by several 
members of the club. The success of this first 
meeting leads to the hope that there has been 
started here a movement that will bear good 
fruit. Many of the men were delinquent 
members of the church, who for a long time 
have lost connection with it. The club also 
fills a social need which exists in a small town 
where there are no clubs or lodges which bring 
men together. 


Personals, 
Rev. Edwin M. S. Hodgin of Humboldt, Ia., 


was married to Miss Clara R. Bicknell, also of 
Humboldt, on November 12. 


Rev. Walter C. Peirce of New Orleans spent 
a brief vacation in Boston,and the East. He 
reports good progress in the new Unitarian 
church building at New Orleans. 


Mr. F. M. Noa, a member of the Harlem 
Unitarian church, N.Y., accepts the commission 
of the American Unitarian Association to con- 
duct an investigation in Cuba as to the opportu- 
nities offered there for Unitarian missionary 
work. Mr. Noa is to start immediately, and 
will probably spend six months in his work 
there. This is made possible by the generous 
gift of Mrs. Pickering for the purpose. 


Rev. William H. Savary of Groveland, Mass., 
has recently read a paper before the Young 
People’s Guild of the First Religious Society of 
Newburyport, Mass., with the title “The New 
Departure of the Temperance Cause.” He 
has written also two papers, “Thomas Starr 
King, Patriot and Christian,” and “Two Noble 
Women, Lydia Maria Child and Lucretia Mott.” 
The latter is to be read before the Women’s 
Alliance of Newburyport. 
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Anticipation is pleasant but 
the realization is joy itself 


Kennedys 


Oysterettes 


are dainty little oyster crackers as light as wafers and just 
salt enough to whet the appetite. As good with soup as they 
are with oysters, and as good alone as they are with either. 
Sold only in In-er-seal packages. 


NatTIonaL Biscuit COMPANY. 


Price Five cents. 


SUNDAY STORIES.|The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“Tn this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
roar ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the es is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoot Society, 25 BEACON 
StrEET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready? 

1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality.. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street = = = Boston 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
o brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1901-1902 | 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 


Series “To Young Men and Women.’ 
8. I. What Life is For, 


9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
ity. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 
“How forbidding that boat looks!” exclaiméd 
Mrs. Taddells. “You are looking at the stern 
sheets,” explained Mr. Taddells. 


The diabolical governor of Shansi committed 
suicide by swallowing gold leaf. The Phila- 
delphia Zedger attributes his death to “a con- 
sciousness of inward gilt.” 


A furrier makes his novel bid for custom by 
announcing in a daily paper that “Mr. Blank is 
willing to make up capes, jackets, and coats for 
ladies out of their own skins.” 


A Sunday-school examination was in progress, 
and the examining visitor put this question: 
“What did Moses do for a living while he was 
with Jethro?” Following a long silence a little 
voice piped up from the back of the room, 
“Please, sir, he married one of Jethro’s daugh- 
ters.” 


A young minister called on Bishop Potter to 
ask what would be the result if he went in for 
ritualism just a bit. “Suppose I should burn a 
pastile or two during the service: what do you 
think would happen, bishop?” “Your congre- 
gation would be incensed, your vestrymen would 
fume, and you would go out in smoke,” replied 
the bishop.—lVew York Times. 


During the early days of the Metropolitan 
Elevated railroad in New York the trains did 
not run on Sunday. One Sunday morning, 
ignorant of this fact, a traveller rushed up to the 
stairway only to find the gates closed. Noticing 
the letters “M, E. R.R.” over the entrance, he 
said in disgusted tones, “I might know a Metho- 
dist Episcopal railroad wouldn’t run on Sun- 
days!” 


A little Cambridge girl was discovered whis- 
pering in school; and the teacher asked, “What 
were you saying to the girl next to you when 
I caught you whispering?” The little culprit 
hung her head for a moment, and then replied, 
“J was only telling her how nice you looked in 
your new dress.” “Well, that—yes—I know— 
but we must—the class in spelling will please 
stand up.” 


An Englishman footing it through Scotland 
came upon a tiny loch, just proper for fish to in- 
habit. Patiently he fished for three hours, with 
no success. At last he accosted a boy who had 
stood for ten minutes watching him. “My 
little lad,’ said the Englishman, “can you tell 
me whether there are fish in this pond?” “If 
there be ony, they must be vera wee ones, sir,” 
returned the boy, ‘‘for there was nae water here 
until it rained yesterday.” 


“Who comes there?” called little Willie, the 
sentry, with his deadly wooden gun. “A 
friend!” answered little Tommie from behind 
the rocking-chair. “Advance, and give the 
countersign,” hissed the sentry, “or I’ll shoot 
your head off.” Ominous silence, then Tommie 
said plaintively, “I’ve forgot it.” “You can’t 
remember nuthin’,” exclaimed Willie, in disgust, 
throwing down his gun. “Cum over here an’ 
T’ll whisper it to yer ag’in.”—Ohzo State Journal. 


Mr. Charles Whymper, the painter, visited a 
gentleman at Highgate, and took his eldest 
daughter in to dinner. He was talking about 
the scenery, when suddenly she said: “I think I 
get prettier every day, don’t you?” “I beg your 
pardon. What did you say?” “I said I think 
I get prettier every day.” There was no mis- 
taking, so Mr. Whymper answered: “Yes, in- 
deed, you get prettier; and no wonder in such 
fresh air, and”— Just then she caught her 
mother’s eye; and with the other ladies she left 
the room, with withering scorn. Then it flashed 
upon him that he had misunderstood her: she 
had dropped an h! What she had said was, “I 
think Highgate prettier every day.” 
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HURCH Atha: JoHn H.Pray & Sons Co., 
ARPETS pricts. 658 rartinciet §7° BOSTON. 
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‘No wonder Magee Heaters are best. 
4 Best facilities, best material, best experience 


1 roduce 


by the trade generally. 
Circulars of Magee facts free. é 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges’ 
32-35 UNION @6T, Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL ti 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. © 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASGHTS:* fant's: dopeciee.cvdeeees Met 
PPRBITIES onc inscccdesbas {ae 

$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & ‘ 


Mill . 
D @] M l N 10 N LI N E BEN]. F, STEVENS President 


ror THE MEDITERRANEAN| “TEre tetigeeauas Pree 
s 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 5 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, andthe 
Dakotas. Correspondence. solicited. xs 


8. K. HUMPHREY, * 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. — 


=< ~ 

— = ——— 
screw S. S. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
om Boston to Gibraltar, Naples, and 
moa, J . and Feb. 12, 1902; to ‘Alexandria, 
Egypt, ay> d Feb. 12. 

S. S. CAM®,, “MAN sails Jan. 15, Feb. 26, Apr. 9. 

For rates and@ 7, x information ap ly to or address 
Richards, MirZp \Go., 17-81 State St., Boston 


- Educational. — 


‘as 
BANS |pwosvect au scaco a 


Re & c Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D+ 
NGS U0. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER an 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Princo 


; BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. gla rors scnogs 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ‘ 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MENEELY & CO. titvinee: |THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**mdss 


BELL FOUN! 
s FOUNDERS Thorough 


Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade Advantages of a cultured home. 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. | Semen AN, orem el a,c00 ving 


The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. Illustrated catalogue. 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


